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BEHIND THAT DOOR IS THE 
MOST AMAZING COLLECTION 
OF MARKETING POSSIBIL- 
ITIES EVER OFFERED 


The reason why WCN readers buy so much more 
construction equipment than those east of the 
Rockies is that they have more work to do... the 
reason it will continue is because present develop- 
ment is inadequate. In the face of a population 
trend 3 to | over the national rate the pace must 
grow hotter. Is WCN keeping pace? There are 
8000 paid subscribers today—against 6000 in 
1936 (ABC). How does this compare? More than 
twice as many western contractors subscribe to 
and read WCN as any other publication. Western 
Construction News, 333 Kearny St., San Francisco. 
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NEXT MONTH 


“PLAN Follow-up to Make Sales Leads Pay 
ut,” by John W. Anderson, Jr., industrial sales 
omotion specialist. Mr. Anderson emphasizes 
of planning the follow-up as an 
f the advertising campaign and 
of suggestions for profitable work 


the Federal Trade Commission Dis 

s in Industrial Advertising,” by Charles 

Ir., attorney-at-law. Here is a 

number of cases that have come 

ederal Trade Commission which 

justrial advertiser some of the things 

should avoid in order not to get into the 
bled waters of “untair competition ‘ 


SUMMARIES of the NIAA Conference 
c ll continued next month and will 
jects of creation of effective copy, 

g information, measuring results, 

lership of business papers, allocat- 

and coérdinating advertising with 


URPHY will continue his discussion 
ntal principles of copy writing in 
stallment of “An _ Engineering 
Industrial Advertising.” 


AO 
lity 
ARE 


shed monthly, except October, semi-monthly, 
Advertising Publications, Inc., at 100 East Ohio 
Chicago. Telephone: Delaware 1337. New York 
: 330 W. Forty-Second Street. Telephone: 
9.6432. San Francisco, Russ Bldg.; Los Angeles, 
S. Hill S: Atlanta, Walton Bldg. Single copies, 
Sents, except October 25th issue, which is not 
. Parately. Subscription, U. S. and Canada, 
Per year. Foreign subscription, $2.50 a year. 
85 second class matter December 22, 1936, 


the postoffice at Chicago, Illinois, under the 
of March 3, 1879, 


right, Advertising Publications, Inc 
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NEW ORLEANS 


L. Bonnecaze Jr Best Elex 
tric Co., New Orleans: ‘If lamp 
and fixture manutacturers want 
fo imerease their sales, why 
don't they sive us more ex 
amples of how better lighting 
will umprove working condi 
tions. We don't get enough of 
that type of milormation 


L. Bonnecaze, Jr. 














ee EaIEW ORLEANS 


ALVESTON 


OUR ROVING REPORTER 


Not so long ago we mode 66 calls on electrical contractors 
in New York, Connecticut and New Jersey, and asked them 
what they wanted manufacturers to tell them in their adver- 
tising. We published the conclusions in ao recent ad 


To supplement this study we delegated our roving 
reporter, Wilson Baden, to ask representative elec- 
trical contractors in 5 important southern and western 
cities what they wanted in your advertising. In Okla- 
homa City, San Antonio, Galveston, New Orleans 
and Knoxville, 50 contractors, large and small, were 
called upon. Reporter Baden also interviewed some 
pretty big industrial users of electrical equipment. 


From the standpoint of finding out something NEW 
we could have saved the money for our re- 
porter only verified what our calls in the east had 
previously taught us. You'll find a summary of the 
replies on the right hand page. 





SAN ANTONIO 


A. C. Loyd, Loyd Electric Co., 
San Antonio: ‘“‘In the 25 years 
I've been an electrical con- 
tractor, I think I've learned 
something about the business 

. so what ! want advertising 
to give me is facts—design fea- 
tures, how the product works, 
what it will do. And I want to 
see what the thing is made of 
inside.”’ 


A. C. Loyd 





KNOXVILLE 


G. H. White, Ideal Electric 
What /] want 


is information that shows the 


Co., Knoxville 


type of products having the 
biggest demand and ideas that 
will show me how to go after 


this business 


G. H. White 





OKLAHOMA CITY 


W. A. Stout, Southwestern 
Electric Co., Oklahoma City 
‘During the last couple of 
years, I've had to “create 

sales. What I want to see is 
more advertising that shows 
how the product solved certain 
problems tor other contractors 
—so | can adapt those ideas 
to my own customers needs 


W. A. Stout 





GALVESTON 


A. G. Bernheim, Southern 
Electric Co., Galveston: “I 
think I can name all the worth- 
while items that I can sell or 
use in my business. if a manu- 
facturer expects his advertising 
to sell me, he's got to tell me 
why his product is better . 
he's got to list its design fea- 
tures, give me application da- 
ta, and prove it with lots of 
pictures.” 


A. C. Bernheim 
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Proof that Business Cannot Afford 
leo Abandon Advertising 


Despite over-sold conditions, failure to maintain 


advertising has been disastrous to many companies 


@® THE HISTORY of our industrial 
growth reveals that in every decade 
there has been approximately a thirty 
per cent increase in production capac- 
ty. During this last decade our total 
capacity has not increased. We now 
hind the nation faced with the need for 
e thirty per cent natural expansion 
hich did not occur in the last decade, 
which must be superimposed the 
remendous demands of our prepared- 
ss program. 

(re we, as advertisers, prepared to 
eet this challenge? Are we pre- 
red to recognize the true state of 
urs and give our companies sound 
ice—advice that will keep intact 
ndamental principles — advice that 
| be backed by experience, and ad- 
that will be free from the “ter- 

es” of poor judgment? 
Termites” have been boring at the 
ndation of our business structure 
SDITOR'’S NOTE: This presentation was 
by Mr. Gebhart at the Detroit Con- 
ce of the National Industrial Adver- 
S Association, Sept. 18, and included 
teen detailed illustrated case his- 
Copies of the complete copyrighted 
will be distributed to all active NIAA 
bers; to others it is available from 


Eastern Industrial Advertisers at $1 
opy.] 
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By WALTER H. GEBHART 


Sales Manager, Industrial Division, 
Henry Disston and Sons, Inc., and 
President, Eastern Industrial Adver- 
tisers, Philadelphia 


and it is to be hoped that at a critical 
time such as this the effect will not 
be of permanent damage to this struc- 
ture. 

“Termites” of poor judgment which 
bore into our business structure and 
sap its strength often are not noticed 
until it is too late. Our basic struc- 
ture is wisely built on established prin- 
ciples. The component parts of the 
industrial structure are: . 

1. Production 

2. Inventory 

3. Marketing 

4. Advertising 

5. Sales 


Each of these is essential and no one 
can be discarded or neglected if we 
expect our business to function eco- 
nomically. Specifically, advertising is 
a necessary part of industry’s struc- 


1940 


ture. It is a basic fundamental of our 
economy. It is a part of our economy 
at al! times—in buyer’s or in seller’s 
market. Its function may change dur- 
ing these periods but never its impor- 
tance. Because of its importance we 
cannot discard advertising without 
permanent injury to or the total de- 
struction of the organization which 
discards it. This will be amply illus- 
trated in the many case histories that 
[ Some of the 


illustrations used by the speaker are 


will be presented to you. 


shown herewith.] These are authentic 
examples of what has occurred to 
manufacturers who have felt because 
they were oversold they could cut or 
eliminate advertising as a part of their 
business structure. We will show that 
these companies tampered with adver- 
tising when confronted with condi- 
tions similar to those we face today. 
The “termite” of poor judgment pro- 
vided them with excuses such as— 

1. We have more orders than we 
can handle. 

2. This is a seller’s market—we 
don’t need to advertise. 

3. Let’s fatten up our profits by 
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leventeen case studies of how companies have suffered as a result of curtailment or abandonment of advertising when their businesses became oversold were illust 
his manner in connection with Mr. Gebhardt's talk. The material for this presentation was gathered by the Eastern Industrial Advertisers, Philadelphia chapter 


feeding advertising dollars back into 
the profit ill. 

4. Advertising is only a peace-time 
ictivity. 

§. Production problems are para- 
mount, requiring all of our time. 


Basing their decisions on such 
thoughts as these, some companies dur- 
ing periods of great prosperity or ac- 
tivity have discontinued advertising 
when they found themselves oversold. 
The reasoning they went through is 
the result of faulty mental processes 
in some cases, and in others just plain, 


unadulterated intellectual laziness. 


We have parallels of this condition 
facing whole nations today. It is not 
news that many of the nations recent- 
ly plunged into bondage and slavery 
and those compelled to cease the-r ex- 
istence as nations suffered from indif- 
fate is the result of 


ference. Their 


their tampering with fundamentals 
and the boring from within of “Fifth 
And one of the “Fifth 


Columnists” lurking in our midst to- 


Columnists.” 


day is the “termite” of poor judgment. 


We must not allow management to 
forget this fact. What happened to 
individual nations can and has hap- 
pened to individual business organiza- 
tions. 

We appreciate that some companies 
will have more business than they can 
handle. Under these conditions adver- 
tising has a greater task than ever be- 
The 


starts 


tore. discontinuance of adver- 


tising a disintegration of the 


business structure. In discontinuing 
idvertising we fail to perform many 


When 


the “termite” of poor judsment per- 


tasks that are so essential today. 


suades you to cut down advertising 
during a seller’s market, you invite the 
following failures: 

1. Failure to safeguard and enhance 
the prestige of the company in the 
minds of the men who buy. 
the ill-will of 


2. Failure to offset 


neglected customers. 


. 


3. Failure to cultivate the new 
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buying influences that are constantly 
taking the place of the old. 

4. Failure to cultivate the market 
deeply. 

§. Failure to educate users on the 
use and merit of your company’s prod- 
uct. 

6. Failure to test and determine 
new markets to replace old ones. 

Failure to back up sales organi- 
zations and distributors effectively. 

8. Failure to keep your story be- 
buyers during the 


fore industry’s 


period when the percentage of sales 
contacts diminishes in comparison to 
the total number of available cus- 
tomers. 

9. Failure to guard against both 
present and potential competition. 

10. Failure to maintain sound pub- 
lic relations. 

There are many more failures. These 
are listed here only for the purpose of 
demonstrating the wide variety of jobs 
that advertising can do to maintain 
the standing of your company and to 
insure its continuance when normal 
times return. 


The government is asking industry 





WALTER H. GEBHART 


nagemeon 
i Inadge me 


; ‘ fost 


to disrupt its normal processes in ord 
to take care of the preparedness pro 
gram. Industry willingly accepts thi 
responsibility. However, business mus: 
insist—as a part of its reward for dis 
locating its normal activities—that it 
should be allowed to invest its money 
for the maintenance of the company’s 
reputation, its good will, and its mar 
ket. 


ployment not only now but when the 


This will provide continued em 


emergency is over. Selling organiza 
tions must be maintained, sales forces 
and salesmen retained and a current 
knowledge of markets must be had at 
all times. Products must be improved 
and the overall investment fully in 
sured by the proper use of advertising 
Cost of advertising is a legitimate ex 


pense of industry. 


Looking forward to peacetime ope! 
ations, industry is entitled to protect 
its business, its product and its market 
If these are neglected no form of legis 
lation can possibly protect the stock 
holders of a manufacturer because we 
cannot declare it unlawful for com 
petitors to develop new ideas, new de- 
signs, to use new materials or to culti- 
vate markets. An important threat in 
business is the loss to an aggressive 
competitor of the recognition you onc« 
had. The greatest—indeed the most 
important—security any business can 
have is that its market is thoroughly 
familiar with its products, has a high 
regard for the services it renders and 
the products it produces. A high rep 
tation is safeguarded by the const 
use of forceful advertising, toget 
with effective marketing and selling 
methods. 

To protect its investment, bus 
should build up percentages of op 
tion as against sales for advertis 
production, sales expense, taxes, 
profits. It would be ridiculous to 
pect to decide anni 
whether it should continue produc: 


goods, or to decide whether it sh 


mana gement 


maintain salesmen or pay taxes; 
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wise, it would be ridiculous for man- 
igement to decide annually whether 
idvertising should be employed. All 
of these factors should be looked upon 
1s long-term normal business opera- 
tions. Business should not permit a 
seller’s market to weaken the fibers of 
1 fundamental sales set-up—a funda- 
nental sales set-up which must in- 
clude advertising. 

The sacrifice of any of the benefits 
of advertising will weaken the position 
of a company when we pass from this 
preparedness era to the normalcy of 
peace-time operations or from a seller’s 
market to a buyer’s market. 

You may believe that responsible 
management sees eye to eye with us on 
this problem and would not fall into 
the errors of judgment we are warn- 
ing against. However, less than two 
weeks ago I actually witnessed an in- 
cident that demonstrates how manage- 
ment can react when they receive the 
full impact of preparedness orders 

[he vice-president in charge of sales 
of a well-known company instructed 
his divisional sales managers to call in 
the salesmen of his company because 
his company had more business than 
they could handle. And we know that 
when such an order is given, cutting 
of advertising is the next step. For- 
tunately for that business, the general 
sales manager—a man of ripe age and 
broad experience—recited for the bene- 
ht of the vice-president in charge of 

iles an experience of their company 


back in 


1906 during which period 
their business had booked more orders 
than they could handle. The general 
manager at that time had also ordered 
the salesmen in and advertising dis- 
mtinued. It was done according to 
In 1911 and 1912 


found to their amazement that 


— 


us desires in 1906. 


company had lost its position in 
ndustry and had lost acceptance 
In addition they 
lost a large number of customers. 


t heir products. 


stepped in and 


ted for the owners the decline in 


management 


umber of customers, the change 
cir position in the industry, and 
the fact that this was 
ly due to a discontinuance of ad- 


ed out 


sing and selling. Fortunately for 
ompany they survived, and for- 
ely also in this instance, the re- 
of this experience by the general 
nanager resulted in the cancella- 
of the vice-president’s instruc- 


Ss incident is recited for a two- 


fold purpose: first as an example of 
what happens because of the discon- 
tinuance of selling and advertising, 
which is in fact a tampering with the 
fundamentals of business—and, sec- 
ond, because the general sales manager, 
through his wealth of historical in- 
formation, was able to recall to man- 
agement basic fundamentals — the 
American way of doing business. This 
actually occurred—came under my 
own personal observation less than two 
weeks ago. With the material that we 
will furnish you here, you will be even 
better qualified to council with man- 
agement should a similar situation con- 
front you. 

We must not allow management to 
forget that the sale is made in the 
mind of the buyer. We are prone at a 
time like this to realize that our prod- 
uct, our plant, and our equipment are 
obsolete. Industry is rectifying this 
condition. But what good is modern 
equipment and fine manufacturing 
facilities if our product has become 
obsolete in the minds of the buyers? 
If we have not kept buying influences 
abreast of the improvements we have 
made and the reasons why they should 
buy our product when the proper time 
comes, we have not discharged our 
advertising responsibility. The trench 
warfare of 1917-18 is as obsolete in 
1940 as a donkey-cart would be in 
Detroit today. What obsolescence cost 
Ob- 
Ob- 


solescence in the minds of buyers can 


France we shall all remember. 


solescence is a destructive force. 


be prevented by the proper use of 
advertising today. We must not allow 
management to forget this fact. 

But why is it necessary for me to 
champion the cause of advertising at 
this time? I think the basic reason is 
that advertising has often been the 
scapegoat or football of management. 
Frequently production failures, in- 
ventory failures, research failures, de- 
sign failures, and sales failures have 
been laid at the door of advertising. 
Advertising has been charged with 
these failures because it has remained 
on the defensive. It has been charged 
with failure because we have insisted 
on calling advertising an intangible. 
We will amply demonstrate at the 
clinic session that it can be weighed 
and evaluated. We are making great 
strides in measuring its effectiveness. 

Quoting from a personal experience 
—we know of a large industrial con- 
cern which lost the profit on a half 

(Continued on page 87) 
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Follow the Sales Chart of this BOILER Manufacture 
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COMPANY H 


| 
A “BIG HEAD” never helped a “BIG NAME’ 


| 
| 
iif 
| 
In the $5,000,000 Hocksow 
ket, the history of compony H 
olleled thet of Nicholson in the 
Market up to @ certain point — 
point where this company 





WHY, MY GOOD 
MAN, WE ARE 
TOO WELL KNOWN 
TO WEED 
ADVERTISING / 








OVERSOLD 


A recent survey shows that 

ore 4 competitors whom jobber 
ond dealers now preter. 
Nicholson is still on top and plont 
to stay there! 
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COMPANY M 


Here is the “GRAPH” of a Machine Tool Manufacturer whose 
Products were ONCE known to every member of the 
Metal-Working Industry — an 


MANAGEMENT 
OVERSOLD 
& 
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M MARKS THE SPOT 


s 
ANY COMPANY THAT ELECTS TO “COAST” SOON FINDS THE BOTTOM OF THE HILL 
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COMPANY J 


¢ 
A “GRATE” Business that — - 


OVERSOLD 


EST. 1880 1920 1925 
¥ TODAY 
a 
ee 
JUST A HAS OPEN 


Monvtactunng Stoker: ond As well known os Teyler 
Grote: — Founder and son Annvel Bueners Totols ond Wesnnghouse — New 
both believers in aggress ve $1 500,000 Monogement eliminates 

adverteng program advertuing approprahen 


ADVERTISING HELPED BUILD IT— LACK OF ADVERTISING "WRECKED™ IT! 
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Company Q's Competitor— using the terrific impact of 
Advertising captures 0's neglected Brake Lining Market 
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We must not allow management to forget this fact: 
ADVERTISING is a NECESSARY PART of INDUSTRY'S STRUCTURE 
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onsidered by NIAA Conference 


Sales promotion programs must not be allowed to stop 
lest industry suffer losses as it did after World War 


@ NOTWITHSTANDING over-sold 
plant conditions which are increasing 
daily in the United States, the con 
tinuance of intelligently planned and 
directed advertising is essential to the 
future welfare of American industry 
regardless of the outcome f the 
variety of 


European war. From a 


viewpoints, such was the emphasis 
placed on the task confronting indus 
trial advertising men today by a group 
of men high in the affairs of business 
and government who addressed the 
eighteenth national conference of the 
National Industrial Advertisers Asso- 
ciation at Detroit, Sept. 18-20. In- 
dustry will take the preparedness pro- 
gram in its stride, the meeting was 
told, and while this job is being exe- 
cuted in true American fashion the 
position of this country at the com- 
pletion of this job must be visualized 
and plans perfected to maintain the 
American industrial system on an even 
higher plane of efficiency. 

Typical of the seriousness of pur- 
pose that pervades NIAA conferences, 
the Detroit meeting, which had for its 
theme “Make America Strong,”’ con- 
stituted three days of intensive effort 
to analyze the problems that face in- 
dustry and to find the most effective 
means by which the advertising de- 
partment can help management solve 
them. Prominent among those things 
toward which advertising men should 
direct their efforts were that they 
should: (1) continue forcefully to sell 
the American Way; (2) interpret to 
the public and workers in terms of 


their own interests, the truth and Sig- 
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nificance of the preparedness program, 
including the selective service; (3) 
keep industry informed of new proc- 
esses and methods by which it can do 
its job more efficiently and economi- 
cally; (4) keep business cunscious « f 
its task to meet new world trade con- 
ditions after the present European 
conflict, and lay plans now to do it; 
commit 


(5) never let a_ business 





Turnabout is fair play—At the top, Charles 
McDonough, retiring president of the Na- 
tional Industrial Advertisers Association, 
turns the gavel over to Richard P. Dodds, 
president-elect, and below, Mr. Dodds per- 
forms his first official act, the presentation 
of a life membership certificate to Mr. 
McDonough in recognition of his services 


suicide by allowing it to lose its iden 
tification in the eyes of industry. 

In his president’s address, Charles 
McDonough, Combustion Engineering 
Company, New York, declared confi 
dence in the ability of industrial ad 
vertising to successfully meet the task 
that confronts it and expressed great 
satisfaction with the trend toward 
establishing the scientific component 
of industrial advertising, especially as 
it applied to publication advertising 
His address is reported at length else- 


where in this issue. 


The Business Outlook 

Speaking on “The New Industrial 
Outlook” at the opening session, Lione 
D. Edie, noted New York economist, 
said that the average business mat 
grossly underestimates how good busi 
ness is going to be for the next coupk 
of years. The national income will 
move across the eighty billion dolla 
line in 1941, which in volume of bus 
ness on the present price basis will 
mean more than it did in 1929. “The 
ten year cry for revival of the hea 
goods industry is now being delivered 
on a silver platter,” Mr. Edie declared 
but at the same time cautioned that 
“it is not, however, based on a reviv2! 
of confidence, or flow of private ca} 
tal, but rather on the strength of p 
paredness and war orders.” 

The peak of the present boom \ 
be reached in the second or third qu 
ter of 1941, so far as industrial bi 
ness is concerned, but the peak 
output of the preparedness prog! 
will come in 1942, the speaker p 
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rmony and smiles as Richard P. Dodds, advertising manager, Truscon Steel Company, Youngstown, O., opens his first executive session as president of the Nation 
Advertisers Association, immediately following his election at Detroit last month. Members of the executive board present were, left to right, vice-presiden 
es, Koehring Corporation, Milwaukee; Terry Mitchell, Frick Company, Waynesboro, Pa.; Herb Mercready, Magnus Chemical Company, Garwood, N. J.; retiring pres 
arles McDonough, Combustion Engineering Company, New York; Mr. Dobbs; Mildred R. Webster, national headquarters secretary; E. C. Howell, Carboloy Compan 
secretary-treasurer; and W. D. Murphy, Sloan Valve Company, Chicago. Other vice-presidents not present are L. J. Ott, Ohio Brass Company, Mansfield, O.; an 
einhardt, California Corrugated Culvert Company, Berkeley, Calif. A meeting of the new board of directors also was held following adjournment of this meetin, 
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licted. The difference here, Mr. Edie 
explained, is that the stimulation to 
ndustrial business will come more 
trom getting ready for production of 
the preparedness orders. Much of the 
equipment to be used on these orders 

ll have to be scrapped after they 

ve been completed and the job of 
1ormal expansion must then be done. 
his readjustment period must follow, 
the speaker pointed out, and the people 
should welcome it when it comes and 
get it over with as fast as possible. 


Chere will, however, be twenty per 


cent of grief for every ten per cent 
ot boom, Mr. Edie warned. A lzbor 
crisis will occur in the spring of 1941, 


due to competitive bidding for skilled 

manpower. Accompanying this will be 

idvances and an inflation scare. 

I nventory problem will be a seri- 

ne. After Nov. 1, business may 

ok for intervention by the govern- 

n to control prices. This will start 

lorities, first on steel, then on 

ne tools, then a more extensive 
cation of essential industries. 

terating that the present busi- 

om is because of the war emer- 

ge ind not confidence, Mr. Edie 

d that the volume in business 

t vary five per cent, or two per 

gardless of who is elected Nov. 

orking on the assumption that 

will still be going on a year 

»w—and that this country will 

—the economist urged business 

its plans for the grim side, 


reward a pleasant surprise if 


the worst fails to materialize. Every 
business should have a plan ready for 
use when the present emergency and 
post-war periods are over. Business 
will not make any profits on the pre- 
paredness orders after adjustments, he 
predicted 

“Don’t neglect normal customer re- 
lations, advertising, and sales promo- 
tion,” Mr. Edie urged in concluding. 
“Keep your companies alive in_ the 
minds of the public. The big job is 
to uphold confidence and to preserve 


the system of freedom of enterprise. 





LIONEL D. EDIE 
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Adverttising’s Job Today 


Che greatest task that confronts the 
industnal advertising profession today, 
in the eyes of Robert P. Patterson, 
assistant secretary of war, is the job 
of keeping America sold on America. 
Judge Patterson explained the basis on 
which civilian employes who are more 
important to national defense in the 
service of industry than in the service 
of the army may obtain deferment in 
the selective service, and urged his 
listeners to promote a full understand- 
ing of the government’s desire to work 
with industry along those lines. De- 
tails of these requirements are given on 
another page. “The government will 
not call men who are indispensable to 
the factories,” the secretary empha- 
sized. His address was broadcast over 


station WMBC. 


The foreign trade problem was dis- 
cussed before the conference by John 
Abbink, president, Business Publishers 
International Corporation, New York, 
who talked on “Trade Struggle South 
of Our Border.” Mr. Abbink pointed 
out that the struggle is not so much 
south of our border and it is “within 
our borders” to arrive at a reasonable 
and intelligent attitude in our relations 
toward Latin America for hemisphere 
defense. His address is reported at 
length on page 23. 

While American industry is making 
battleships, tanks, and planes, it must 
not stop manufacturing sewing ma- 
chines, automobiles, and refrigerators, 
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Edward J]. Noble, former undersecre- 
tary of commerce, and chairman of 
the board, Life Savers Corporation, 
isserted in his luncheon speech on 
Wednesday 


programs functioning properly, is ad- 


The force to keep both 


vertising, the speaker declared, and 
without that, our industries cannot 
fulfill their proper function of supply 
ing America with the means for both 
defense and the constantly increasing 
prosperity our whole nation once en- 
joyed.”” Mr. Noble’s talk is reported 
more fully separately in this issue, 

The first day’s sessions and luncheon 
were held in the Detroit Masonic 
Temple, the largest auditorium in the 
city, in order to accommodate the 
large attendance, among which were 
many local business executives of na 
tional prominence. The conference it- 
self recorded 683 registrations for the 
three day Ss. 

The Wednesday afternoon session 
was devoted to a series of illustrated 
talks stressing the importance of main- 
taining adv ertising and sales promotion 
programs regardless of w hether plants 
wre oversold, and how the advertising 
manager can work closer with the 
sales department and management in 
general to meet these new conditions. 
At this time Walter H. Gebhart, sales 
manager, Industrial Division, Henry 
Disston & Sons, Inc., and president, 
the Philadelphia chapter, gave an illus 
trated report of seventeen companies 
which had either passed out of the 
picture entirely or had permitted their 
companies to become lost in the eyes 
of their normal customers and pros- 
pects during execution of war orders 
because advertising and sales promo- 
rom activities were suspended when 
their production capacities were over- 
sold. (See page 13.) 

Harry W. Fortey, advertising direc- 
tor, Warner & Swasey Company, and 
president of the Cleveland chapter, 
presented the other side of this subject, 
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or what the advertising department 
can do in promoting the interest of 
the company under these conditions. 
The situation of being oversold, he 
said, has not hit every plant as it has 
the manufacturers of machine tools 
and aircraft, but it most likely will 
just when advertising managers are 
trying to get new appropriations ap- 
proved. At that time, he pointed out, 
some management will question the 
advisability of a regular advertising 
program and then will be the time 
when advertising men must show their 
ingenuity. In preparing for this mo- 
ment, Mr. Fortey advised his listeners 
to find out in what position their com- 
panies will be in after the preparedness 
work is over and then plan a program 
which will lead up to that critical 
point and cushion any shock there 
might be in the period of transition 
back to the production of normal re- 
quirements. 
Need for Advertising Now 
Advertising need not stop just be- 


cause plants are OV ersold, he declared. 


ur company ts 


HARRY W. FORTEY 


41 and plan a program 





jthe cameraman found them here and there at the NIAA Detroit Conference: K. B. Hopkins, Graybar Electric Co., chatting with L. Guerin, G. M. Basford Co., Ney 
and Mrs. T. Stanley Glover, Russell T. Kelley, Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., forget the war situation for a moment of laughter; 
undry Machinery Co., Cincinnati, check up on a few points in the notebook; Miss G. V. Corbett, Driver-Harris Co., Harrison, N. J., and Mrs. Mabel Potter Hanford § 


ton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., New York, exchange greetings at the registration desk 


R. C. Caine and T. W. Tieman 


Registrations at the three-day conference reached a total of 683, nearing the 


In fact, advertising can be most help 
ful at that time in explaining to cus 
tomers and prospects the problem 
which the advertiser is confronted 
with in its efforts to meet demands 
for its product and what it is doin 
to help in the situation. In relating 
his own experience, Mr. Fortey told 
how his company is using part of it 
advertising along these lines, and in 
order to help users of its turret lathes 
of older designs get greater productior 
from them it is pushing the sale of 
accessories designed for this purpos 
Field investigation also showed that 
many plants full efficiency was not 
being obtained from Warner & Swase) 
turret lathes in service because of in- 
experience and inefficiency of the 
operators. To offset this disadvantage 
to its customers, the advertising de- 
partment organized a course of in- 
struction and published a manual fo: 
operators, promoted with outstanding 
success to 10,000 plant men. 

In connection with Mr. Fortey’s 
talk, a sound slidefilm dramatized the 
importance of industrial production to 
the growth and security of American 
industry. The only way that the pre- 
paredness program can be paid for, the 
film pointed out, is for industry to 
continue its productiveness after the 
program has been completed. With 
seven out of every ten machine tools 
over ten years old, and power equip- 
ment in similar condition, advertising 
must be used to forcefully impress 
industry that modernization must be 
done following the preparedness rush, 
when new modern tools will be needed 


more than ever to make America 


strong. 
The film made several references to 
The Copy Chasers’ comments 1 the 
September issue pointing out good and 
bad types of advertising copy be 
used under present . circumstances: 
Offering several other suggestions. ‘ 


(Continued on page 82) 
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Intensified advertising and sales promotion is needed 


to spread rapid adoption of the newest and best in 


equipment with which America can make itself strong 


The Job Jor Advertising Today 


@ WITH the country confronted 
th the dual task of producing for 
reparedness and normal demands of 
commodities, the job for advertis- 
e is to sell the use of better meth- 
xis, tools, and equipment with which 
ttain a smooth flow of produc- 
tion efhciently and economically. Such 
was the message delivered to the De- 
troit Conference of the National In- 
dustrial Advertisers Association last 
month by Edward J. Noble, chairman 
of the board, Life Savers Corporation, 
ind recently Under Secretary of Com- 
merce. “Don’t worry about plant 
capacity,” he admonished, “when your 
businesses collectively are twice as big 
is they are today, you will have made 
just a good start toward re-tooling 
our productive plant for normal peace- 
time effectiveness.” 


Wuoting from the obsolescence sur- 


veys by American Machinist in the 
machinery field and Power in the 
power field, Mr. Noble pointed out 


400 million dollars a year for the 
next ten years must be invested in new 
m ne tools in order to bring up to 
par the eficiency of our national man- 
iring plant, and an expenditure 
ot ir and a half billion dollars will 


be required to improve power plants 
so that their operations and results 
W eet modern standards. “And, 
n you,” he cautioned, “these fig- 
ures show only what we need to get 
b tO a peacetime par. Now we 


le on top of it all an acute 

‘or specialized machinery of a 
tense program.” 

time to get back to work, the 

| declared. In the decade of the 

: ling tended to be a pushover. 


sing, too, went soft. Most of 


EDWARD J. NOBLE 
don't worry about your plant ca- 
pacity . intensify your advertis 
ing, sales promotion and selling. > 


it was just pretty art work and good 
impressions. Some of it was silly. 
Some of it was sad. Instead of a sell- 
ing necessity, it became a corporate 
luxury. It featured the prestige to 
be won by using ABC’s products 
rather than the savings, service, and 
benefits that the buyer would enjoy. 

Mr. Noble takes issue with the 
thought that the lack of a big, new 
industry is the basic cause of the 
present economic situation. Instead, 
he believes that the adoption of new 
methods and quick adoption of new 
machinery have a national effect equal 
to a series of new industries. Aside 
from this, however, the speaker point- 
ed out that industry is getting a brand 
new major industry in the form of the 
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national defense program, the stimu- 
lating effect of which will penetrate 
directly to the most sluggish part of 
our economy, the capital goods indus- 
tries. Discussing the significance of 
the defense program, he said: 

“In peace time the armament busi- 
ness has never amounted to much on 
this side of the Atlantic. For twenty 
years we have spent less than a billion 
a year on national defense. A great 
part of that was for wages, food, 
clothes, and supplies. The defense 
plant we did have was under-main- 
tained and parts of it were scrapped. 
America has always acted as if each 
war were to be the last one, and so 
far she has been able to get away 
with it. 

All this is changed. It is no longer 
remain unprepared. The 
United States, still at peace, is about 
to pay out perhaps $5,000,000,000 a 


safe to 


year for several years on armaments. 
Considered as one industry, defense 
will rank for some time as one of the 
largest industries, on a basis of value 
of output. For the first time big scale 
defense is backed by a different philos- 
ophy. Crystalized by events since 
1937, the national sentiment is to arm 
and stay armed. Defense is planned 
on a permanent basis. Specialized 
powder and tank plants are built with 
government money for private opera- 
tion. Emergency additions to peace- 
time factories are designed for war 
materials alone. The relaxed amorti- 
zation provisions that are part of the 
new tax bill will probably keep a 
government string on the new produc- 
tion facilities to preserve the war ca- 
pacities that we lack so critically 
today. National defense policy has 
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dere are three groups waiting for things to get under way at 
he Detroit Conference of the NIAA: Top, H. W. Blanken- 
hip, Jr.. Graver Tank & Mfg. Co., East Chicago, Ind.; G. C. 
dooker, Thomas Publishing Co., Chicago; E. V. “Cy” Perkins, 
The Petroleum Engineer,” Chicago, and S. L. Furry, National 
ypesetting Co., St. Louis. Middle: Lloyd R. Vivian, Ditzler 
Solor Co., Detroit, general conference chairman; W. W. 
lurden, Witte and Burden, Detroit, exhibits chairman; L. R. 
Sarretson, Leeds & Northrup Co., Philadelphia, and Roland 
>. E. Ullman, The Roland G. E. Ullman Corp., Philadelphia. 
Jottom: Bill Beard, McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., New York; 
M. Merrill, General Electric Co., Bridgeport; Anthony Neher, 
Century Electric Co., St. Louis, and J. H. Williams, Sangamo 
Springfield, Ill, all of electrical interests 





clectric Co 


changed before our eyes, but the great 
importance of the change to industry 
is that the program undoubtedly re 
flects a new long term policy, not a 
temporary spurt to fill a temporary 
need. 


“War 


non- produc tive 


manufactures are of course 


They consume huge 





amounts of capital and drain the na 





tional treasury. The millions of man 





hours they require cut into unemploy- 





ment, but do not themselves improve 





or maintain standards of living. As 





the cost shows up in higher taxes, buy- 





ing power is diverted from’ normal 





channels. Conditions in Germany and 





England illustrate that. But, antici- 
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pating the worst we Can see now, the 
reduction of our purchases of the com- 
forts and essentials of life should be 
While we 


are borrowing billions in excess of tax 


well below that in Europe. 


receipts to buy new arms, the stimula- 
tion will stfike deep into our indus- 
trial organization. 

“Many of you have already felt the 
direct effects of rearmament in your 
own companies. Your engineers and 
draughtsmen have been busy on speci- 
fications. 
in. All of you will finally be affected 


Actual orders are coming 


and before long you may be wonder- 
ing where you will get the men and 
machinery to make your deliveries on 
time. 

“This brings me to a specific re- 
sponsibility which you members of the 
NIAA must accept. I urge it upon 
you out of a deep conviction that, 
unless you do, the American way of 
life will suffer great harm. 

“For a long time to come direct 
armament orders or indirect orders to 
supply the actual armament makers 
will reduce or fill the gaps in your 
Selling 
goods won't be so dificult with a big 


production schedules. your 
buyer like Uncle Sam in the market. 
But don’t let that soften up your sales 
efforts. Don’t relax and let the tide 
carry you along. Don’t forget that 
you are still merchandisers even though 
your unfilled orders may be at new 
highs. 

“War business is unproductive. You 
can’t eat a gun or wear a tank. Arma- 
ments compete with our living stand- 
ards even while protecting them. The 
wider use of the peacetime products 
of your companies must be the foun- 
dation of any future strength and 
growth that our nation can have. 

“You are the men who shape and 
direct the advertising, sales promo- 
tion, and sales efforts of your compa- 
nies. You must appraise and over- 
come the obstacles to good volumes 
at good prices. In a sense you will 
have to compete with the national de- 
fense program in spite of its stimu- 
lation of better business. While we are 
making more battleships, more planes, 
more guns to shield our people we must 
not make fewer automobiles, ref rigera- 
tors and sewing machines for them to 
use. The steady improvement in qual- 
ity and decline in price of these good 
things must not slow up. We must 
not permit an impoverishment of the 
very way of life we have set out to 


protect. 






“We will succeed in making Ameri- 
ca strong internally and externally 
only as you men keep selling wider use 
for better tools for production of con- 
sumer goods. There is your responsi- 
bility. You must take the initiative— 
the big early steps to revitalize Ameri- 
ca. You must get the picture of a pro- 
tected but nevertheless prosperous 
America and sell that picture as you 
have never sold before to your own 
companies, your customers, and your 
prospects. 

“The requirements of national de 
fense only magnify the need for the 
best and soundest of industrial struc 
tures to support and improve our way 
of life, make possible the operation of 
sound social reforms, and regain the 
ground lost in the last decade of hard 
times. 

“So you sellers of industrial equip 
ment must raise your sights. Good ad 
vertising and good selling is a creative 
force. It requires inspiration and this 
time you have the nation’s future itself 
to inspire you. Without such driving 
impulse you can’t possibly build up 
enough pressure to regain widespread 
and rapid adoption of the newest and 
best in equipment as you develop it 
Without that, our industries cannot 
fulfill their proper function of supply 
ing America with the means for both 
defense and the constantly increasing 
prosperity our whole nation once en 
JOY ed. 

“Remember,” the speaker continued, 
“that it is not enough merely to de- 
velop better methods, tools and equip 
ment. They must be adopted and used 
It is your job to sell their use. 

“Don’t worry about your plant ca- 
pacity. When your businesses collec 
tively are twice as big as they are today 
you will have just made a good start 
toward re-tooling our productive plant 
for normal peacetime effectiveness 

“On the companies you represent 
and particularly on the minds and 


-) 


hands of you who are charged w 
sales development, rests a major 
sponsibility for the success of this 
sential program. 

“As you men take the initiative; as 
you intensify your advertising, 
promotion and selling to win quick, 
widespread acceptance of this sound 
philosophy of improvement and prog- 
ress; as you actually sell the adoption 
and use of your newest and best prod 
ucts, then we will have made real prog- 
ress in our determination to \ »X¢ 


America Strong. 
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The Assistant Secretary of War 


By the HON. ROBERT P. PATTERSON 


Advertising America le Americans 


The first patriotic job for advertising men is to make 


Americans conscious of America and its objectives 


@ IN THESE critical times, the big- 
gest job for advertising men is to ad- 
vertise America to Americans. Abroad, 
America needs no advertising. The 
people of Europe and Asia know what 
\merica means. A _ visit to these 
shores is their fondest hope. 

Here in America, we have come to 
take our blessings for granted. Be- 
cause we can speak and write freely 
ind worship as we choose, we have 
been inclined to forget the sacrifices 
of the past that made possible the reali- 
zation of these ideals. 

Chen there are those, few in num- 
ber, but loud and militant, who pre- 
end to admire totalitarian institu- 
tions. They boast of the efficiency of 
these foreign governments, their abil- 

to get things done, the orderliness 

their administration and their ca- 
to organize their resources in a 
They fail to appreciate the la- 
powers of democracy to meet any 
tion. 

he first patriotic job for advertis- 

men today is, therefore, to make 

ricans conscious of America. 
mocracy is a proven product. It 
given us and our forefathers the 
t satisfaction. It has provided us 
happiness and riches in abun- 
It has met many a crisis with 
c ige and success. The time is ripe 
issert American values and to 
before the 
This is a field of 
ty for which you are especially 

d. 


America is able to match the 


them constantly 


ican people. 


an address before the Detroit 
nce of the National Industrial Ad- 
Association, S« pt 18 
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vaunted mechanical perfection of any 
totalitarian system. The efficiency of 
American methods of production and 
distribution is known throughout the 
world. They have been copied by the 
dictators themselves. 

I am not ready to admit that we 
suddenly have lost our ability to get 
things done. Heretofore, we have not 
tried to build destructive military en- 
gines. We have been using our ener- 
gies for developing products for use 
and enjoyment. We are now divert- 
ing our efforts toward arms, not be- 
cause we prefer to do so, but because 
we have no other choice in the world 
of today. The dictators have a head 
start. Germany has been preparing 


for war for seven years. Practically 





HON. ROBERT P. PATTERSON 


tising men a’ 4 


elf i i” connhdent : t wi re 
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all of her resources have gone into 
armament. Is it at all remarkable that 
her forces were able to gain over- 
whelming victories at the start? 

It was only three months ago that 
we undertook an armament program 
on a large scale. To expect that we 
should accomplish in a few months 
what it has taken Germany seven years 
to do, is to ask for the impossible. 
Yet there is an increasing momentum 
in our efforts which bespeaks a steadily 
growing strength. We are far from 
being adequately prepared, but we are 
not wholly unprepared. Men and mu- 
nitions are beginning to move. Their 
steady flow will cause grave concern 
to those who may be plotting against 
us. 

The unfolding of the armament 
program gives additional impetus to 
the advantages of the American way 
of life. Codperation is the keynote. 
The word “compulsion” seldom ap- 
pears in the national defense vocabu- 
lary. The Army and the Navy; the 
armed forces and the other govern- 
ment agencies; the government and 
industry; management and labor are 
all codperating in the national effort. 
The Advisory Commission for Na- 
tional Defense is codrdinating the pro- 
gram. Democracy has gone into ac- 
tion. 

In some circles there is evidently 
some doubt about industry’s readiness 
to codperate. During the debates on 
universal service, there were some 
drastic proposals that government take 
over and operate private plants. The 
law as finally passed by the congress 
reesrves to the government the right 
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A group of New Englanders who gathered at one of the luncheons at the NIAA Detroit 


Conference, around the table starting at left center, R. C. Helbig, Greenfield Tap & Die 
Corporation; E. V. Creagh, American Chain & Cable Company, president, Western New 
England Chapter; D. M. Davidson, Fafnir Bearing Company; G. M. Fletcher, Stanley Works; 
H. E. Merrill, General Electric Company; T. V. Busk, Farrell-Birmingham Company; K. R. 
Sutherland, Sutherland-Abbott, president Boston Chapter; E. N. Bidwell, Whitney Chain & 
Mfg. Company; G. P. Lonergan, The Bristol Company; C. H. Winslow, Cuno Engineering 
Corporation; and F. C. Noyes, Horton-Noyes Company. New England was well represented 


to take over recalcitrant plants which 
refuse orders. fam confident that the 
power will seldom be invoked. Such 
wuthority existed in 1917-18. It was 
used but twice. There is no reason to 
believe that it will have to be invoked 
it all in the present armament pro 
gram. On the contrary, there is every 
indication that industry is most will 
ing to codéperate. No responsible ofh 
cial in Washington prefers govern- 
mental operation of industrial plants 
to private operation. 

Consider the arrangement between 
the Chrysler Motor Corporation and 
the War Department for the produc- 
tion of tanks in Detroit. It was 
among the first of such arrangements 
between government and industry. 
The government approached the 
Chrysler Corporation with a project to 
build a factory and produce tanks. 
Chrysler immediately sent a force of 
experts to Rock Island Arsenal to 
study the job and to draw up the 
plans. At that time, there was no as- 
surance of a contract, yet the corpo- 
ration spent freely of its time and ef- 
fort to get ready. An agreement was 
reached—Chrysler to build the plant 
for a fixed fee, the government to 
have the ownership. The contract 
runs to $53,000,000. The plant will 
be an arsenal for the production of 
tanks, owned by the government and 
operated by the Chrysler company. 
Both parties are satisfied. There were 
no discordant notes and certainly no 
threats of compulsion. 

Industry is not looking for great 
profits in the defense program. On 
the other hand, it does not want to 
incur a deficit. The whole problem 


of amortization is based simply on the 


understandable desire to get back what 
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has been invested in a public enter- 
prise at public request. 

There is some apprehension in in- 
dustrial circles about the operation of 
universal service in the case of key 
men who hold reserve or National 
Guard commissions. Inquiries on this 
subject reach the War Department in 
great numbers daily. I solicit your 
aid as advertising men to help clarify 
this matter. 

A civilian employe, who holds an 
important position in industry essen- 
tial to defense, and is at the same 
time enrolled in a military organiza- 
tion, occupies a dual position incom- 
patible with an orderly marshalling of 
man power. This inconsistency can 
be corrected by a timely decision as to 
the status in which he can best serve 
the national interest. 

Men who hold commissions in the 
National Guard or Reserves and whose 
retention in essential industries en- 
gaged upon national defense contracts 
is absolutely necessary, may be trans- 
ferred now to a War Department pool 
upon request by the company con- 
cerned. It must be clearly shown 
that the individual cannot be replaced 


and that his absence will seriously 
jeopardize production. 

Reserve and National Guard officers 
below the rank of captain and all en- 
listed personnel have been granted the 
privilege of resigning if they have one 
or more persons dependent solely upon 
them for support. 

In general, the military service of 
reserve officers employed in industries 
essential to national defense may be 
deferred by the War Department for 
a period necessary to effect their re- 
placement. To justify a deferment, 
the case must meet the following cor- 
ditions: 

1. That the call of the officer to 
military duty will unduly delay the 
preparedness effort of the plant; 

2. That he is actually and com- 
pletely engaged in the occupation 
stated; 

3. That he is competent and quali 
fied in that capacity; 

4. That a replacement is not im 
mediately available; 

§. That a replacement is necessary 
to the effective operation of the plant; 
and 

6. An estimate of the time required 
to secure the replacement. 

Should his occupational status 
change, the employe must report the 
change of status to the War Depart 
ment. The employer must submit a 
separate letter for each individual re 
quest for deferment. 

The government, conscious of the 
problems of industry in meeting the 
present armament needs of our coun 
try, is ready to codperate. We will 
not call men who are indispensable to 
the factories. In turn, the Army ex 
pects that requests from industry wii! 
come only in urgent cases. To sa) 
that it is difficult to replace a man is 
not sufficient reason. The War D« 
partment recognizes that a change 

(Continued on page 91) 





K. G. Fuller, manager market research and sales statistics, U. S. Steel Corporation, left, ¢ 
off a good one to P. C. Fox, copy staff, and G. Reed Schreiner, advertising mane 
Carnegie-lllinois Steel Corporation, at one of the NIAA Conference luncheons. Harry 
Grinton, Cleveland manager, McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, is shown at the 
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JOHN ABBINK Discusses 





The Thade Struggle South of 


Our Border 


Some pertinent facts about the trade and economic 
problems with Latin America which need solution 


@ THE UNITED STATES can have 
the full measure of Latin American 
friendship whenever it is ready to ex- 
tend real, rather than pretended, qual- 
ties of friendship in return, declared 
john Abbink, president, Business Pub- 
lishers International Corporation, be- 
fore the opening session of the De- 
troit Conference of the National 
Industrial Advertisers Association last 
month. Mr. Abbink, who is an econ- 
mist and an authority on the promo- 
tion of better relations between the 
ountries of Central and South Amer- 
ca and the United States, dipped into 
the past to show why some of these 
countries, and especially Argentina, 
ive been given reason in the past to 
loubt the protestations of friendship 

the U. S. 


ussumed role of protector. 


and its sincerity in its 


Che speaker used as his chief ex- 
ple the incident of the “Malvinas” 
nds. These islands, known now as 
Falklands, were wrested from the 
gentine and turned over to Eng- 
1 through an expedition of virtual 
cy on the part of a United States 

with a crew of American free- 
ters, who promptly turned the is- 

over to a British cruiser which 
d conveniently near while the 
All of this took 
long after the Monroe doctrine 


ire was made. 


been proclaimed, and, although 
United States officially repudiated 
part in the raid, the incident al- 
crops out when this country re- 
its dictum that no European 


t shall increase its holdings in the 
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JOHN ABBINK 
. it is here at home that the future 
ur relations wit Latin America is being 


Americas by force, and was even re- 
ferred to as recently as the Havana 
conference this summer. 

While this incident and others with 
practically every country on the hem- 
isphere were not the result of delib- 
erate national campaign or policy, 
the apathy of our people to protests 
from Latin America has raised doubts 
as to our intentions and caused deep 
and widespread resentment. It was 
not until Cordell Hull became Secre- 
tary of State, Mr. Abbink declared, 


that this country set resolutely about 


1940 


mending its manners in Inter-Ameri- 
can relations, and while some charge 
that it is now leaning over backwards 
in this respect, they fail to consider 
that it has plenty for which to atone. 

Despite a campaign of ridicule, dis- 
paragement, and vilification of the 
United States and its products by Eu- 
ropean nations for decades, Latin 
American trade with the United States 
has increased from about twenty-five 
per cent of its outside purchases at 
the beginning of the century to thirty- 
six per cent of a much larger total in 
1938. And in that year, the last full 
year for which comparison may be 
made because of war in Europe, Latin 
America bought as much from the 
United States as she did from Ger- 
Italy, 
Japan’s sales rarely rep- 


many, France, and England 
combined. 
resent as much as two per cent of 
Latin American from 
abroad. The increase in sales by Ger- 
many to all of Latin America during 
the years 1932, Hitler 
came into power, and 1938, the last 
full year before war broke out, was 


purchases 


from when 


only three per cent, in spite of widely 
publicized barter schemes and almost 
coercion, Mr. Abbink 
On the other hand, sales 


unbelievable 
pointed out. 
of this country to Latin America dur- 
ing the same period increased more 
than two-thirds, or nearly seventy per 
cent, from a much larger base. 
“The answer to this apparent para- 
dox,” Mr. Abbink explained, “is three- 
fold. 


cavalier treatment of her, Latin Amer- 


First, despite our somewhiat 
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silos and W. D. Shannon, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 


ter extent than 


T he stup dities of 


totalitarian p essur©re policies particu 
larly have caused fierce indignation 
south of the Rio Grande. Weak by 
present day military standards, the 


countries of Latin America wear thei 
liberty much closer to the surface than 
we do, and of two alternatives, albeit 
with some reluctance, they embrace 
vhat they know to be the lesser dan 
ger tor them—loosely-knit hemisphere 
solidarity, including its economic 
phases. 

The second part of the answer to 
the steady increase in our sales to 
Latin America is the fact that not 
only are exports from the United 
States in many categories far superior, 
but that we sell them. Europe has 
never learned, seemingly, that depre 
cation of competing merchandise and 
its suppliers makes customers susp 
cious. Our manufacturers, in con 
trast, have done a magnificent job in 
selling their products, rather than 
their prejudices 

“The last of many reasons for the 
pre-eminent place we have gained in 
Latin American imports involves a 
theory, amounting almost to convic 
tion, that I have never yet expressed 
publicly, but which, if proven true 
over the next few years, will hold 
ind increase our influence in Latin 
America so that none will usurp it in 
our time, if ever Let me explain. 

4 glance at the statistical record 
of Latin American imports over the 
past two or three decades will dem 
onstrate that the products sent there 
trom Europe and trom Japan are 
largely bulk commodities, sold almost 
entirely on a price basis, and unidenti 
hed by brand names Imports from 
the United States, on the other hand, 
ire mainly quality wares, marked with 
the manufacturer’s name, and carry 
ing his warranty Latin America has 
found that she can fabricate for her 


self many of the products Europe has 
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supplied, and she is doing it in sur- 
The war of 1914-18 


] 
stimulated experiment aiong these 


> 


] 
pris ne volume 


lines. Cheap shoes, textiles, paper, 
beverages, foods, hardware specialties, 
ind a host of other items, largely con- 
sumer products formerly supplied 
from Europe, are now made in many 
Latin American countries. 

"I was astounded, as you may be, 
to note recently in an Argentine gov- 
ernment report, based on a census 
taken in 1938, that two and one-half 
times as many workers there are en- 
gaged in industry as are engaged in 


igricultural pursuits—some 2.5 mil- 
lions of employes in industrial jobs as 
igainst a million in farming and live- 
stock breedin a None of the other 
countries in Latin America has yet at- 
tained the industrial growth that is 
Argentina’s, but all are following her 
example, and the volume of goods so 
produced that was formerly imported 
south of our border is huge in the 
igeregate., 

“The significant factor in this de- 
velopment,”’ the speaker pointed out, 
“is that these new enterprises, small 
though they may be by our stand- 
ards, not only create wealth in their 
operation, but more importantly for 
us, conserve the supplies of foreign 
exchange that are needed in every 
Latin American country for the pur- 
chase of imports. Moreover, our trade 
history proves that our exports thrive 
best in an expanding industrial mar- 
ket. For instance, the group of engi- 
neers who went from the United States 
to Brazil last year to investigate the 
feasibility of establishing a steel mill 
there, estimated that the local pro- 
duction of 300,000 tons annually of 
the type of steel Brazil imports from 
Europe—chiefly from Germany and 
Belgium—would result in doubling 
United States exports of finer grade 
steels to Brazil, because of the in- 
creased use of the metal that the prod- 


ucts of the new plant would promote. 
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“There is little danger,” the speak« 
assured, “that many of our export 
will be adversely affected by the in 
creased trend toward manufactu: 
in Latin America. What we lose ¢ 
this development will be made 1 
many times over by increased sales « 
other specialties, if past history is sti 
a basis for judgment, and as the stec 
illustration indicates. Germany and 
German establishments in Latin Ame 
ica particularly appreciate this tren 
They fear the further fact that th 
United States will hold some of th« 
gains we are making today, just 


we did after the world war, in prod 
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ucts that we do not supply in normal 
times.” 

This fear, Mr. Abbink related, re- 
cently led Nazi propagandists to spread 
the news that German representatives 
were taking orders for goods for de- 
livery Oct. 1 of this year, boasting a 
Hitler victory, and offering bonds or 
cash guaranties that deliveries would 
be made. To make good their deals, 
German representatives in this coun- 
try were buying products with which 
to fill the orders, in some cases re- 
moving labels or identification marks, 
substituting German trade names, and 
shipping them as triumphs of Nazi 
manufacture under difficult war con- 
ditions. Some of the American firms 
which were duped into this racket 
were severely criticized by the Latin 
\merican companies receiving their 
wares. 

It must be remembered, the speaker 
warned, that the Nazi Gestapo forces 
tribute from all Germans abroad on 
their sales volume for propaganda and 
subversive purposes and this is used 
to defeat the interests of this country 
in those markets. He also cautioned 
igainst advertising in foreign publi- 
cations which, some of them entirely 
reputable heretofore, have been bought 
up for Nazi propaganda. 

Referring to hemisphere coépera- 
tion, which is needed to make this 
country impregnable against any ag- 
gression, Mr. Abbink reminded his au- 
dience that there is an economic as 
well as physical phase of defense and, 
unless this be protected, material de- 
tense is of little value. 

‘Up to this very moment,” he 
charged, “we stand in our own light 
n our policy of hemisphere defense. 
Vain, we pretend a concern that we 
do not feel over the physical protec- 
tion of Latin America; it is the threat 
to our own safety, our own way of 
| that we fear. We delude only 
ourselves if we think this dissimulation 

not apparent south of the Rio 
Grande. The same mask of self-de- 
ceit cloaks our proposals for economic 

nse. As a friend of Latin Amer- 
though sometimes a critical one, 

' resent the slur some permit them- 
that the additional 500 mil- 

just provided for use through the 
Export-Import Bank is to be used to 
Latin American friendship. 

America is not unfriendly now 
can have the full measure of het 
ship whenever we are ready to 


a real—rather than pretended— 





@ DIFFERING from the practice 
of previous years, awards for out- 
standing advertising exhibited by 
members at the Detroit Conference 
of the National Industrial Adver- 
tisers Association last month were 
made according to types of cam- 
paigns rather than by kinds of 
products advertised. The divisions 
consisted of business paper cam- 
paigns, direct mail material, house 
organs, and catalogs; these were 
further divided according to “open” 
or unlimited appropriations, and 
appropriations of under $25,000. 
There were 224 panels and twenty- 
six scrap books exhibited from 
which awards were made as follows: 

Business PapER—OPEN: Plaques 
—Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corpora- 
tion and Crompton & Knowles— 
Sutherland & Abbott (Agency). 
Honorable Mention—Crane_ Co., 
Blaw Knox (Pittsburgh Rolls), 
Gilbert Paper Company, Goodrich 
“All Products.” 

Direct Mai.—Open: Plaques— 
International Printing Ink, Divi- 
sion of Interchemical Corporation. 
Honorable Mention — Strathmore 
Paper Company, Gisholt Machine 
Company. 

Houst OrGaN—OPEN: Plaque 
—Louis Allis Company. Honorable 
Mention—The Perfect Circle Com- 
pany, American Mutual Liability 
Insurance Company, James Thomas 
Chirurg Company (Agency). 

CataLoG — Open: = Plaque — 
Warner & Swasey Company. Hon- 
orable Mention—Cincinnati Mill- 
ing Machine Company, Ingersoll- 
Rand Company. 

Business Paper — LIMITED: 
Plaque—The Lamson & Sessions 
Company, Architectural Forum. 
Honorable Mention — Ralph _L. 
Wolf & Associates, Inc., for Byrne 





NIAA Panel Awards at Detroit Conference 


Doors, Inc., Cuno Engineering Cor- 
poration, Chas. M. Gray and Asso- 
ciates for Putnam Tool Company, 
G. M. Basford Company for Baker- 
Ragland Company. 


Direct Mai Limirep: Plaque 
—Stephen-National Industrial Ad- 
vertising Agency for Cleveland Au- 
tomatic Machine Company. Hon- 
orable Mention—Hitchcock’s Ma- 
chine Tool Blue Book, Pangborn 
Corporation. 

Houst OrGaAN—Limitep: Plaque 
—A. B. Chance Company, “Chance 
Tips.” Honorable Mention—Chas. 
M. Grey and Associates for Modern 
Collet & Machine Company, The 
Service Caster & Truck Company. 

CataLoc — Limirep: Plaque — 
A. B. Chance Company. Honorable 
Mention—The Bristol Company, 
George Gorton Machine Company. 

A jury consisting principally of 
engineers and practical men from 
industry judged the advertising 
work displayed by members. The 
judges were: William F. Pioch, chief 
of mechanical design, Ford Motor 
Company; William B. Stout, Stout 
Skycraft Company; Homer Bayliss, 
Motch & Merryweather Co.; Paul 
Lewis, vice-president and director 
and former copy director, N. W. 
Ayer & Co.; M. W. Petrie, chief 
of production research, Chrysler 
Division, Chrysler Corporation; 
H. G. Weaver, director of customer 
research for General Motors Corpo- 
ration; and H. C. Shafer, purchas- 
ing agent, Timken-Detroit Axle 
Company. Charles M. Gray, 
Charles M. Gray & Associates, was 
chairman of the panel committee. 

Selections of outstanding adver- 
tising exhibited made by The Copy 
Chasers are given in “O. K. As In- 
serted” on page 66. 








qualities of friendship in return. As 
a friend, one does not ask another to 
undergo economic hardship without 
making some measure of recompense 
when it is available. 

“Consider this—sixty per cent of 
the exports of Latin America remain 
within this hemisphere, in transac- 
tions with neighboring countries and 
with the United States. Europe nor- 


mally takes forty per cent, all of 
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which now is cut off, excepting that 
going to England in less than peace- 
time volume. The result for Latin 
America is a creeping economic paraly- 
sis that weakens and frightens, as we 
should know who have hardly recov- 
ered from the debacle of 1932-33. 
Each day that passes without hope of 
improvement makes subversive move- 


ments more certain and more danger- 


(Continued on page 88) 
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More knowledge about media efficiency and advertis- 
ing effectiveness is needed in the industrial field 





Strengthening the Scientific Component 
of Industrial Aduertising 


@ I SHOULD like to ask you to join 
with me in a little excursion into the 
future—the near-term future, say the 
next four or five years. Let us try 
to see, if we can, where present trends 
and activities are going to take us 
during this period, especially in the 
direction of expanding our knowledge 
and grasp of the fundamental prob- 
lems that make industrial advertising 
at once so interesting and challenging 
a field of work. 

These problems were referred to by 
our vice-president, Don Murphy, in his 
splendid article in the August INbus- 
rRIAL MARKETING, in the introduction 
of which he also referred to the fre- 
quently discussed question of whether 
advertising is an art, a craft, or a pro- 
fession. I think of it as a combina- 
tion of art, craft, and science, which, 
when blended skillfully and in the 
right proportions, produces a desired 
result. 

As I see it, industrial advertising, at 
its best, already reflects a high degree 
of achievement in so far as its art 
and craft components are concerned, 
but I feel that it still has a long way 
to go before its scientific component 
has reached a reasonably satisfactory 
state of development. 

By this I don’t mean to imply that 
we have not already acquired a con- 
siderable body of scientific knowledge 
in connection with many of the ac- 
tivities in which we are engaged. Cer- 
tainly, much factual knowledge, as 
to methods, techniques, and pre-deter- 
mination of results, is already avail- 


able with respect to such activities as 
From the president's address at th 
opening session of the Detroit Conferences 


of the National Industrial Advertisers As 
soctation Sept 18 
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By CHARLES McDONOUGH 


Retiring president, National Indus- 
trial Advertisers Association, and 
advertising manager, Combustion 
Engineering Company, Inc., New 
York 


direct mail, catalog distribution, mar- 
ket analysis, and other types of sales 
promotion. Our knowledge of mar- 
kets and methods for their analysis, in 
particular, has grown rapidly during 
the past ten years. 

When I say we still have a long way 
to go in the improvement of the scien- 


tific component of our work, I refer 





CHARLES McDONOUGH 
14 can be the spearhead 
t ¢w istriai ivertising among the most 


a f ‘ f worl 
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especially to publication advertising, 
which represents the principal part 
of the expenditures we make. Here 
is our most difficult problem of evalu- 
ation and demonstration. But even 
here we have made some progress. 
For example, in media analysis, we 
know a great deal about how to de- 
termine the relative merits of differ- 
ent publications for a specific adver 
tising program. 

We don’t know nearly enough about 
media efficiency or how to determine 
it. By media efficiency I don’t mean 
advertising performance, because that 
involves the effectiveness of advertis 
ing itself, as well as media efficiency. 
What I do mean is the efficiency of a 
publication in bringing its advertising 
to the attention of its readers—noth 
ing more than that. 

We can be quite sure that all ad 
vertising in a publication doesn’t come 
to the attention of all of its circula 
tion and we know that some of the 
advertising, depending upon its size 
and location, will have exposure to th 
attention of more readers than othe: 
advertising in the book. 

We need more specific knowledg 
on this score, both generally and sp« 
cifically with reference to type a1 
size of medium, position and size of 
space unit, and other qualifying fa: 
tors. I am confident that we 2! 
going to get a great deal more of 
within the next few years. 

Now we come to the question 
advertising effectiveness, which mig! 
be described as the factor which ¢ 
presses the success of an advertis 
ment in taking advantage of the p 
tential afforded by a publication. 
our ability to measure this factor ¥ 

























































at present, lag considerably behind the 
advertiser in general or consumer 
media, primarily because we don’t 
have the direct result indication that, 
in the consumer field, can be ex- 
pressed in terms of useful inquiries or 
consumer demand through retail out- 
lets, which can be measured both re- 
gionally as a reaction to regional ad- 
vertising, or nationally as a reaction to 
national advertising. 

For the most part, the principal re- 
sult of industrial advertising is ex- 
pressed in terms of buyer acceptance 
or buyer preference achieved for a 
product, a company, or both. The 
attainment of widespread buyer pref- 
erence throughout a market is a prac- 
tical attainment for business publica- 
tion advertising. It has a tremendous 

alue in the process of getting orders. 

Space advertising can not only 
achieve it but can maintain it as long 
us the product holds its own in com- 
parison with competitive products. To 
measure the contribution of advertis- 
ing to the achievement of buyer ac- 
ceptance or preference and the degree 
thereof is no easy matter. Neverthe- 
less, I believe we are going to see real 
progress in this direction in the next 
three or four years. 

These are but two of many impor- 
tant problems that lend themselves to 
solution through research, the results 
of which will greatly strengthen what 
[ have referred to as the scientific 
component of advertising. 

You may properly ask why I am 
so confident that we are on the verge 
of substantial progress in the develop- 
ment of this scientific component. 
There are three reasons. The first is 
that we now have the right attitude. 
For several years past there has been a 
marked and rapidly increasing indi- 

tion of the scientific attitude and 
pproach to our principal problems 
which has been particularly manifest 
to me in my activities as an officer of 
NIAA, 

This condition has also been ap- 
nt to others who have been in a 
tion to observe broadly the trends 
this field; and it has been evi- 
ced by an increasingly insistent de- 
d for collective action as the most 
juate method of meeting the need. 
nough people really want some- 
g done, and the doing of it is a 
tical proposition, you can confi- 
ly expect results. 
he second reason is that we have 
tools. There has been a sub- 





Here's a group of past presidents and life members of the NIAA who dined together one 
evening during the Detroit Conference. Around the table from the left: F. O. Wyse, Bucyrus- 
Erie Company, South Milwaukee; R. Davidson, New Jersey Zinc Company, New York; James 
R. Kearney, Jr., J. R. Kearney Corporation, St. Louis; Keith J. Evans, Inland Steel Company, 
Chicago; Julius S. Holl, Link-Belt Company, Chicago; Bennett Chapple, American Rolling 
Mill Company, Middletown, O.; Forrest U. Webster, MacManus, John & Adams, Inc., Detroit; 
and William E. McFee, American Rolling Mill Company. All were happy to be on deck 


stantial improvement in recent years 
You are 
all familiar with the amazingly ac- 
curate results that have been obtained 
in the highly difficult problem of as- 


in investigative technique. 


certaining public opinion on abstract 
questions. 

The principles of the techniques 
used were immediately picked up by 
the consumer advertising fraternity 
and within the past two or three 
years they have been coming into the 
industrial advertising field. We are 
learning rapidly on this important 
score of investigative technique and 
the possibilities of its application to 
our research problems. 

Now, when you have the right at- 
titude and good tools, there is only 
one other requirement for accomplish- 
ment. That is action. And _ this 
brings me to my third reason. Action 
on a substantial scale is evident in the 
increasing amount of research activity 
in this field, both research by indi- 
vidual organizations and by groups. 
To give you just a few examples of 
the latter—we now have an NIAA 
committee in the Chicago chapter 
that is collecting information on ac- 
tual research in this field that has 
been undertaken in recent years, and 
they will compile a report that will 
indicate the objectives, the techniques 
used, and the results obtained. Thus 
we shall have a valuable bibliography 
of contemporary research in the fields 
of industrial advertising and market- 
ing. 

Another example is the article I 
referred to previously by Don Mur- 
phy in INpDuUsTRIAL MARKETING, en- 
titled “An Engineering Approach to 
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Industrial Advertising.” This is the 
beginning of an extended series, the 
purpose of which will be to develop 
and formulate fundamental principles 
Certainly this bears 
directly on the target of improving 
the scientific component of adver- 
tising. 


of advertising. 


And here’s something else that is 
highly promising. We are at present 
codéperating with other groups—the 
American Association of Advertising 
Agencies, Association of National Ad- 
vertisers, and Associated Business Pa- 
pers—in what we expect will develop 
into a long-term project of field in- 
vestigation of the readership of busi- 
ness publications. A_ preliminary 
survey for test purposes has already 
been approved and will be executed 
under the impartial and able sponsor- 
ship of the Advertising Foundation, 
which, it is planned, will also spon- 
sor the complete project. This or- 
ganization, as many of you may know, 
has been set up jointly by the Four 
A’s and the ANA to carry out re- 
search projects, and it has already ac- 
complished splendid results in con- 
nection with readership studies of 
advertising in the newspaper and gen- 
eral magazine fields. 

Then we have the Study Manual ac- 
tivity initiated by the St. Louis chap- 
ter. Any field of human endeavor 
progresses about as fast as the knowl- 
edge of that field is recorded, accumu- 
lated, and organized. This process is 
an essential one in the advancement 
of an art or a science from a rudi- 
mentary to a matured state. And this 
is precisely what St. Louis and co- 

(Continued on page 89) 
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By WILLIAM DONALD MURPHY 





Advertising Manager, Sloan Valve Company, Chicago 
Vice-President, National Industrial Advertisers Association 


Developing Our Profession 


The creation of effective advertising should be the 
major function of the industrial advertising man 


@ LAST YEAR in New York on 
the occasion of my annual, and ap- 
parently inevitable, report on the 
status quo of the Professional Devel- 
opment movement, I opened my re- 
marks with a quotation from the 
Scriptures—not so much to point a 
moral to my succeeding remarks as to 
confound my advertising critics by 
placing them on unfamiliar ground. 
This year, anticipating a Biblical re- 
buttal, I am executing a surprise ma- 
neuver by quoting the words of the 
righteous, but ungodly, Clarence Day, 
since his attitude toward the church 
that he supported so closely parallels 
the reaction of many of our stalwarts 
toward an attempt to rationalize in- 
dustrial advertising. 

You doubtless recall that Mr. Day, 
Sr., regarded churches as “substantial 
structures, respectable, decent, and 
frequented by the best people.”” On the 
other hand he never allowed churches 
to dictate to him. He gave the re- 
spect due the church, from his point 
of view; but he also expected from the 
church the respect he felt due to him. 
Above all, the one thing a church 
should not tamper with was a man’s 
soul. The shocked amazement of 
some of our best known industrial ad- 
vertising men at the thought of really 
making a profession of the vocation 
which they follow implies an artistic 
sacrilege no less meddlesome than the 
church’s intrusion on the personal sal- 
vation of Clarence Day, Sr. 

I am at a loss to understand this 
curious detachment, this deliberate 
severance of the individual from the 
very fountain head of his inspiration. 

An address delivered before the Ds 


it Conference of the National Indus 
trial Advertiser Ass tier Sept 19 
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W. D. Murphy, advertising manager, Sloan Valve Company, Chicago, and vice-president, 
NIAA, in charge of professional development, injects a sharp note into the conference 
when he questions the advisability of devoting only twenty per cent of the clinics to 
subjects dealing with the creation of sound advertising, the special function of the adver- 


tising man. At the right are E. J. Goes 


Yet the evidence is all around us that 
advertising men cling to a belief in 
their personal creative powers and re- 
sist attempts to build a sure founda- 
tion of common knowledge. I say we 
are in the midst of the evidence be- 
cause you need only look at your pro- 
grams to be aware of the tragically 
small proportion of our time spent in 
discussing our special function—the 
creation of sound advertising. 

The program of this conference is 
used as an example, not because I have 
any criticism of the committee in 
charge. They have done an excep- 
tionally able job in providing the sort 
of stimulation you are willing to travel 
miles to receive. My personal experi- 
ence in running an NIAA conference 
lends some weight to my sincere ad- 
miration of Detroit’s accomplishments. 
But the subjects of the ten clinics at 
this conference are your selections— 


not the committee’s, and at your door- 


and Herb Mercready, also vice-presidents 


step I lay the responsibility of choos 
ing to attend eight clinics on adminis- 
trative problems and two on creative 
problems. Are we so complacement in 
our own ability that we care to devote 
less than twenty per cent of our time 
at this conference to a discussion of 
the only job for which a trained ad- 


vertising man is indispensable? 


I mean that literally. I recognize 


° 


the necessity and applaud the desi 
of all of us to be successful admin 

trators of an advertising department 
I anticipated pleasure and profit fron 


attending clinics on market infor: 

tion, management approval, read 

ship of business papers, field trips, 
general company problems, budgets, 
codrdination of advertising and _ sell- 
ing, and the measurement of result 
I want, and I say it with heartielt 
sincerity, to make America strong, 
but I submit to you that if, after we 
have a smooth running department 
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ind accurate field and market data, 
ve cannot create effective advertising, 
we are failures in our work. 

[ ask you as well to consider earn- 
stly that management approval of 
your advertising program and your 
budget will rest largely on the degree 
of confidence management has in your 
competence; that codrdination of 
your work with the sales department 
ind your admission to the executive 
councils of your company are in pro- 
portion to the skill you display in 
your major function. Let me remind 
you that you are far from indispensa- 
ble in the making of market surveys 
ind the evaluation of results—out- 
side igencies who specialize in this 
work could do as well or better. The 
unique contribution which you can 
make to your organization is the crea- 
tion, or the supervision of the creation, 
of advertising. All these other mat- 
ters are important in the rounding out 
of your job, but they are plus values, 
not the essence of your work. 

Let me re-emphasize that this in- 
dictment is not directed at the Detroit 
Conference Committee. In New York 
not ten per cent of the material pre- 
sented had anything to do with the 
creative aspects of advertising, and | 
could with equal fairness assay the pro- 
grams of Cleveland, Chicago, and all 
their predecessors. 

What I am indicting is the aversion 
of some craftsmen to the study of the 
tools of their trade, the stubborn per- 
creative 


tence of the belief that 


vork is incapable of organization. As 
( ly de 


out the results of advertising should 


Bedell has put it, “curiosity 
d curiosity about the causes that 
produced the results.” If you write 
professionally, it is well to, know 
ther they are of prot éssional 
calibre. 
[ am emphatic in my statement 
because some of those whose ac- 
plishments are noteworthy and 
se support was expected in this 
ement are the loudest in decrying 
idoption of a professional attitude 
rd creative endeavor. Strangely 
gh, it is largely from the writings 
ese objectors that we have drawn 
tew fundamental principles that 
to have the greatest validity. It 
ttle hard to understand how one 
write prolifically on advertising 
till claim a disbelief in the pos- 
ty of teaching others the funda- 
| 


11S, 


ppily, the rank and file of the 
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NIAA do not subscribe to the skep- 
ticism of the experts. There is abun- 
dant evidence that any serious attempt 
to set up standards of comparison will 
have the sympathetic applause of the 
majority. Over the two year period 
that this so-called Professional Devel- 
opment movement has been a national 
activity there have been but few spe- 
cific accomplishments. Yet there has 
been a growing awareness of the fact 
that NIAA is constituted primarily 
for the professional development of its 
members. As recently as Tuesday of 
this week in the annual meeting of 
your Board there was expressed the 
general conviction that the use of the 
name Professional Development, coined 
as a stimulant to your imagination, 
could be dispensed with, since the 
whole purpose of the research activi- 
ties of your association embraced this 
term. The real Professional Develop- 
ment report is that of Vice-President 
Goes, which paints a broad picture of 
a score or more of current activities. 

I do not mean to imply that no spe- 
cial emphasis will be placed on the 
imaginative or creative part of your 
job hereafter. As a matter of fact, 
more definite plans than any that have 
been made in the past two years are 
being laid for future activities of this 
character. But I would like to have 
you feel that there is no activity of 
NIAA which is not linked to the de- 
velopment of a professional attitude 
in your work. I want you to know 
that your elected directors and officers 
are making a new and vital approach 
to the study of your creative as well 
as your administrative problems. 

It is no novelty to you to be asked 
to codperate in the work of the asso- 
ciation. You have been told again 
and again that the sum of your indi- 
vidual enthusiasms is the spirit of 
NIAA. Let me repeat 
will, but let me add in utter frank- 


this, if you 


ness that there is no sacred, eternal 
flame of brotherhood that compels us 
to give our time or our talents to as- 
sociation work. We are not a college 
fraternity or a mystic lodge. To those 
who are apathetic about our aims and 
our activities | say bluntly that you 
are in the wrong vocation and are in 
no small measure responsible for man- 
agement’s widespread disregard of ad- 
vertising as a primary selling force in 
the industrial field. If you cannot ap- 
proach your task with the confident 
engineer, the 


sureness of the chief 


sales manager, or the general manager 


Top: K. C. Witherow, Walker & Downing, Pittsburgh agen 
tells a story to J. F. Sweeny of the same agency and Elr 


J. Kopf, Republic Steel Corp. Bottom: F. R. Palmer, C 
penter Steel Co., and R. F. Heller, Beaumont, Heller 
Sperling, Inc., Reading, Pa., listen with considerable inter 
to another steel man, Gordon Tuthill, Crucible Steel C 
New York; all at Detroit Conference of NIAA last moi 


—if you have not an absorbing curi- 
osity about the causes that precede re- 
sults—if you isolate yourself from the 
experience of others with similar prob- 
lems and fail to pursue with eagerness 
an opportunity for an enlarged mental 
horizon—how can you, in the light of 
common business sense, expect to be 
treated with the deference for which 
you long in your clinic discussions of 


relations with management? 


I am not in the least insensible to 
the value of these constantly recurring 
discussions on your managerial duties. 
I am concerned, however, with focus- 
ing your attention on the heart of the 
problem—your advertising compe- 
tency, and I am asking you to devote 
time and thought to the personal bene 
fits you can receive from an active 
participation in the projects of the as 
sociation this coming year. That your 
aid will strenghten NIAA is commend- 
able, but that you will help yourself 
is the important result. We want no 
self-sacrificing volunteers to perpetu 
existence of this 


NIAA to be a 


professional society for the application 


ate the cor porate 


association: we want 


of group experience to individual prob 
lems. 


There is not one of our 1,500 mem 


(Continued on page 92) 








































































By J. M. McKIBBIN 








Apparatus Advertising and Sales Promotion Manager 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Effective Use of Advertising and 
Sales Promotion Today 


Current trends greatly enhance the usefulness of 
inteiligently planned advertising and promotion 


@THE SUBJECT assigned to me, 
“Advertising and Selling Must Work 
Together,” is more than a trite phrase. 
In times like these it is a real challenge. 
With government and industry alike 
demanding supplies and equipment for 
faster production, new importance is 
put upon the systematic flow of infor- 
mation. Let us not lose sight of the 
fact that before production comes pur- 
chasing and that industrial advertising 
is absolutely essential to fast, accurate 
purchasing. 

To those who continue to think of 
advertising as a thing apart from sell- 
ing—a goal in itself—my comments 
may suggest a complete right-about- 
face. To those who have been working 
with their sales departments and are 
eager to strengthen the relationship be 
tween advertising and selling I hope | 
can offer some practical suggestions: 

(1) Let us not be deceived that 
working with the sales department 
means simply following their instruc 
tions to the letter. 

(2) Let us not believe that an oc- 
casional contact on a weekly or month- 
ly basis with the sales department is 
a working relationship. 

(3) Let us not kid ourselves that 
we are making any real contributions 
to sales plans when we are called in 


after they are fairly well crystallized. 





(1) Actually, this job of working 
with sales departments requires daily 
brushing of shoulders, both in the field 


and at headquarters, if a practical 
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basis is to be provided for discussing 
sdles problems. 

(2) Your knowledge must parallel 
if not equal in detail that of the sales 
personnel on markets, products, and 
the application of products in those 
markets. 

(3) You should be on equal foot- 
ing with your sales department in a 
knowledge of over-all company policy 
so that your contributions to sales 
planning will automatically be in step 
with company policy. 

Admittedly, the acquisition of these 


various types of sales knowledge is not 
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easy, but it is vital if you are to pro 
vide any real leadership in sales plan 
ning. 


We believe so strongly in this prin 


ciple of equal understanding with the 


sales department that we have created 
for each product to be promoted a 
complete market and product analysis. 
This is our daily guide of work—the 
“bible” of our operations. Here is 
what it covers: 

1. Propucr Stupy—Covers appli- 
cation, competitive advantages, com 
pleteness of line, new developments. 

2. Marxet—Total volume, divi 














One of the giant charts which Jack McKibbin used to illustrate how the sales and ad 
tising departments of Westinghouse Electric are linked up for close codperative eff 
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sion by competitors, division by indus- 
tries, buying factors, forecast of con- 
ditions. 

3. Sates ProsLeMs, INTERNAL— 
Product education, selling tools, engi- 
neering information, competitive data, 
price, delivery. 

4. Sates ProBLeMs, ExTERNAL— 
Recognition, acceptance, sales cover- 


1ge, user contacts, resale. 


Organization Set-up 

It may be helpful if I give you a 
picture of our physical setup for co- 
wdinating advertising and sales ac- 
tivities. 

At headquarters, our sales depart- 
ment is divided into two main groups 
—first, the Product Division Sales, 
consisting of several units, each with 
the responsibility for the sale of a line 
of products to all industries, and sec- 
ond, an Industry Sales Department 
consisting of several units, each with 
the responsibility for selling all prod- 
ucts to specific industries such as steel, 
coal, textile, paper, etc. 

Our advertising department is or- 
ganized to parallel this sales organiza- 
tion. We have Product Advertising 
Divisions whose function it is to pro- 
mote given lines of products to all in- 
dustries, and an Industry Advertising 
Division whose job it is to work with 
the Industry Sales Departments. These 
groups work very closely together, not 
only between advertising and_ sales 
divisions, but also there is a close- 
vorking relationship between industry 
ind product sales groups as well as in- 
dustry and product advertising divi- 
s10ns. 

\s I have mentioned, our “bible” is 

basis of planning. Each situation 
rst analyzed as to existing condi- 
ms, the product, its performance, its 
ipplication, manufacturing efficiency 
ind sufficiency, the market possibilities 
both as to extent and location. Sales 
objectives are then worked out and 
ins for attaining them are devel- 
oped. Thus, you will see the advertis- 
department does not set as its 
problem “how shall we advertise the 
luct,” but “how shall we sell it.” 


Scles Promotion Objective 
it of this very close relationship 
sales has come a keen appreciation 
ur department of today’s selling 
problems which has resulted in a three- 
sales promotional objective to 
present marketing problems. In 
ssing these three points, please 
n mind that I am thinking of 








C. M. Buchanan, Van Sant, Dugdale & Co., Baltimore, left center, receives congratulations 
from Arthur James Brady, The Timken Roller Bearing Co., Canton, O., whom he succeeds as 
a director of members-at-large of the NIAA. At either side are R. D. Hawkins, The Service 
Caster & Truck Co., and C. D. Davenport, Union Steel Products Co., both of Albion, Mich. 


all the media of advertising and sales 


promotion, including publication 
space, buying literature, exhibits, sam- 
ples, demonstrators, and so on. These 
three points can be grouped under one 
thought—Customer Relations 


Insurance: 


main 


1. Time-saving. 

2. Reputation-building. 

3. Selling efficiency. 

First, advertising can be a great 
time saver—it can speed up the buy- 
ing process. 

Second, it can do much to give an 
understanding of the inherent values 
built into a product—in other words, 
building reputation. 

Third, it can promote and preserve 
the efficiency of the sales force. 


1. Today, industry is greatly con- 
cerned with speed. Time is the essence 
of national preparedness. Every com- 
pany is concerned with turning out 
materials and products that directly or 
indirectly contribute to the program 
of national defense. The important 
problem is not to persuade them to 
buy, but to persuade them to buy 
from you. 

Selling and buying constitute one 
and the same transaction. A buyer is 
concerned with learning what prod- 
ucts will best fit his requirements; 
where he can obtain them; how soon 
he can get them; and how much help- 
ful service accompanies the purchase. 
This reduces itself to an exchange of 
information. The seller must first 
learn exactly what the buyer wants. 
He must then show that his products 
and services best satisfy those wants. 

This, of course, has been the sales- 
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man’s task right along. It is still his 
job. But today he is swamped with in- 
quiries, overloaded with the duties in- 
volved in negotiating business already 
known to him. Advertising can and 
must help him give buyers the facts 
needed to a proper selection. It can 
convey this information to buyers, 
leaving to the salesman the interpreta- 
tion and detailed application of prod- 
ucts to specific jobs. This is not a 
new function of advertising—it is the 
job normally assigned to it. But today 
it is of utmost importance that adver- 
tising do that job in a way that will 
take more of the load from the sales- 


man. 


Advertising’s Responsibility 

We can see very clearly, in the light 
of this objective, how important it is 
that the advertising be prepared with 
a clear and complete understanding of 
sales problems—how essential that ad- 
vertising and selling work together. If 
advertising is to go to bat for over- 
loaded salesmen, then advertising must 
talk the language of salesmen. It must 
present to buyers those facts needed to 
proper selection and purchase. There is 
no place now in industrial advertising 
for generalities, claims, or boasts. If 
your product is not needed and needed 
badly, it will not be bought. If it is 
needed, the buyer must know quickly 
those essential facts that will permit 
him to make a proper decision. 

Let me give you an example of how 
the present situation affects our prac- 
tice. Back in the years when there was 
comparatively little business to be had, 
our salesmen welcomed the opportuni- 
ty to make promotional calls. When 
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Eating is a scheduled pastime at NIAA conferences, and here we find John Gilbert, Wagner 
Electric Corp., St. Louis (extreme left); Arthur R. Mogge, Arthur R. Mogge, Inc., Chicago; 
L. C. Dobrung, Wagner Electric Corp.; R. P. Wettstein, Keeney Publishing Co., Chicago; 
O. S. Imes, Century Electric Co., St. Louis; and A. M. Howe, Printers’ Ink,"’ Chicago 


new buying literature was issued, they 
presented much of it personally, glad 
of the opportunity to discuss the de- 
sign, manufacture, and application ot 
a product, hoping to uncover a prod- 
uct need. Now, these same salesmen 
are so busy servicing the known busi- 
ness that they have little time for 
purely promotional calls. Consequent 
ly, the Sales Promotion Department is 
issuming more and more of the respon- 
sibility of distributing information to 
the trade. The literature, of course, is 


still when 


used by the salesmen, but 
the time comes for such use, the buyer 
already knows much of the story and 
is ready to discuss specific applications. 

So we believe that advertising and 
sales promotion can insure against loss 
of time, both on the part of our sales 


men and the buyer. 


2. Advertising can continue telling 
your quality story at a time when 
salesmen have little time for such 
work. What features of engineering 
design are built into your products? 
What manufacturing facilities affect 
its availability and _ serviceability? 
What applications and performance 


records give evidence of their quality? 


It is important that buyers continue 
to learn these facts. The so-called 
no}. mal times W ill return, Ww hen the 


over-all reputation of a company will 
again plan in important part in buy 
ing decisions [herefore, unless you 


sell wholly on price 
your future business by continuing to 


you must protect 


tell your quality story. Salesmen can 
De Vv Pec ted to doa eood job of it 
Advertising should en 


thusiastically acc pt this re sponsibility. 


mori 
in these times. 
3. The third function offers broad 


er horizons for advertising men and 
has to do with the quality of salesman- 


ship 
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I said that salesmen do not have 


time today to do a good job of prod- 


That is 


insofar as the whole mass of customers 


uct-quality promotion. true 


is concerned. But in handling their 
active negotiations, it is highly impor- 
tant that they tell the quality and ap- 
plication story of their products effec- 
tively. It is important that they know 
their product story so well that they 
can put it over convincingly in the 
time. From that 


briefest possible 


standpoint, product education for 
salesmen is important to the work of 
today. It is even more important as 
insurance against loss of business when 
today’s abnormal buying is at an end. 
Let me explain that point later after 
telling you one of the means we em- 


ploy for product education. 


Product Education 


| very month or two we select one 
product or line of products for inten- 


We call 


of the Month” and hold meetings of 


sive study. it the “Product 


salesmen in ofhces throughout the 


country. The entire program is cre- 
ated at headquarters under the direc- 
tion of the Advertising and Sales Pro- 
motion Department. The engineering, 
manufacturing and sales departments 
are all involved in its preparation to 
be sure the product is right, that a 
supply is available, and that it has a 
market. The activity combines prod- 
uct education training in selling meth- 
ods and sales stimulation. 

These programs usually follow one 
broad formula, but the style is changed 
so that the activity does not become 
stereotyped. Here are the four points 


generally CoV ered: 


1. What is management’s think- 
ing? 
2. What is the nature and extent 


of the market? 


3. What is the product story? 

4. What is available to help sales- 
men sell? 

It is true that the time required for 
such meetings is now at a premium; 
sales managers are jealous of every 
minute of the salesman’s time. There 
is so much to do and only so much 
time in which to do it. But there is 
one tremendous advantage in conduct- 
ing these educational programs now. 
Assume that the product chosen for 


The sales- 


man is given new and effective prod- 


sales treatment is turbines. 


uct information, advice as to applica- 
tion, news of market opportunities, 
and new selling helps. When he leaves 
the meeting, he has immediate oppor- 
tunity to put this knowledge to work. 
The product is being bought, he has 
active prospects on which to work. 
He shoots his new selling ammunition 
and gets results. His training is com- 
pleted by actual experience. He is 
ready, not academically, but practical- 
ly, to shoot that ammunition at a later 
date when the present high volume 
buying period ends. Then, when com- 
petition is keenest, when prospects are 
a better salesman, a 


This 


angle of insurance for the future is 


few, he will be 


really competent sales-builder. 


one that we consider highly important. 


Field Sales Promotion 


Although it is essential that we have 
good sales and advertising plans and 
materials, it is no less essential that we 
have a means of putting these to work 
effectively and for checking results 
We have a field sales promotion organ 
ization that is charged with this re 
sponsibility. Just as our headquarters 
sales promotion organization lives with 
the sales departments, our field sales 
promotion representatives live with 
the field sales organization to whic! 
they are attached. They are in con 
stant contact with field managers an 
salesmen. Information, instructior 
inspiration flow from them to the me 
by personal contact, meetings 
groups, or by correspondence both pe 
sonal and circular. In addition to th 
the district sales promotion divisi 
reaches the trade direct through m 
advertising, exhibits, displays, lectur: 


demonstrations, and the like. 

To serve the country, we have eig 
district or field selling organizatior 
The field organization parallels 
headquarters sales organization, and 
each one of our eight field gro 

(Continued on page 103) 
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HOW CAN WE SELL 
TODAY'S KEY MEN 
IN INDUSTRY? 


As defense production sends industrial orders skyrocketing over previous highs, you 
face the problem of gaining for your product the demand and approval of men to whom 
it is a complete stranger. New men are rising to positions of importance . . . certain 
other executives are elevated to new key posts . . . men in industries to which you have 
never paid serious attention are suddenly among your potentially most profitable pros- 
pects. You don’t know who they are... or where. 


How can you sell these men? What can you use as a spotlight to pick out the most 
promising prospects for cultivation? How can you reach them rapidly and drive home 
vour sales story most efficiently and productively? 


= one sure way is through the advertising pages of The Iron Age. Iron Age advertis- 

s get there first. Why? Consider this: America is preparing to defend itself in a 
a. eather war, with metal working the key to success. Men projected to new 
importance in metal working immediately turn to The Iron Age for assistance at their 
jobs. Over 4000 new subscribers since the first of the year, at $6 or more each, have 
added materially to their ranks... men in the aircraft industry, the big new Canadian 
buyers, automotive men, men doing important purchasing for the steel industry. (And 
they are not alone; 90,000 key men throughout the metal working industry — the 
readers of over 15,000 subscriptions — study The Iron Age weekly. And 80% of the 
subscribers renew each year — all of 80% because they find they need The Iron Age; 
only 80°. because this is active readership . . men who specify and buy now.) 


Not without reason do the sellers of materials, equipment, and supplies place in The 
Iron Age more advertising than in any other industrial or general magazine in the 
world. Remember this when you sell the tremendous new defense-industries market 
Iron Age advertisers get there first. 





The Iron Age gets there First 


- 


100 EAST 42nd ST., NEW YORK 
























By W. D. MURPHY 
Advertising Manager, Sloan Valve Company, Chicago 










































An Engineering Approach lo 
Industrial Advertising 
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| . . . . . . Wi 
| Fundamental principles of industrial advertising as 4. 
. . . \ 
established through usage by successful advertisers whi 
4 
| Vor 
| Oy 
| ( n 
j StUGIE 
Be wers 
d 
| lll. Copy Planning Ax10oM 3. Goop COPY HOLDS THE AT- haps any statement should be desig ia 
rENTION ARRESTED BY ILLUSTRA- nated as a Theorem. Here is a fairly westig 
@ BEFORE attempting to establish ee ) 
riON AND HEADLINE. good criterion: B (2 
iny fundamentals of industrial copy, bee " Proces 
; : To accomplish this task the content Theorem. Copy should be (1) easy to . 
let me admit the futility of formulae oa Brooklet 
of the copy must not only be of in- read, (2) clear, (3) dramatic, and a 
tor vocabulary and style. Here I must ‘ . 
terest to the reader, but must be ex- (4) appropriate. Bsed 
manage a nod of deference to the . > 4 
pressed well. Since I lay no claim to The first two are obvious and de - 
| medicine men of the business lodge— : : . . } 
an unerring principle for style, per- voutly to be wished in any written 
the copywriters whose word magic ‘ , } As lace 
puts living flesh on the skeleton of our M 
advertising planning. It is only when . : 





these copywriters mistake a gift of The Most Widely Accepted Fundamentals of Copy 
facile expression for a knowledge of Writing 

sales psychology that I violate their 

sanctuary by demanding that they Axiom 3. Good copy holds the attention arrested by illustration and 
substitute reason for mysticism. headline. 


THeoreM. Copy should be (1) easy to read, (2) clear, (3) dramatic, 


Doubtless this section on copy, and 
and (4) appropriate. 


those to follow, will produce the loud- 


est lamentations from the word mas- Principle Ill. Effective copy always has a definite objective. 

ters. For in copy, above all else, ad- 1. Copy objectives can be classified generally as (a) action 
vertising resembles an art more than a by order or inquiry, (b) product information only, or 
science. Yet here, again, it is a re (c) creation of institutional good-will. 


semblance rather than an actuality. 


Axiom 4. ‘What is to be done" by an ad must be known before "How 
to do it." 


THeorem. The effectiveness of copy is increased by the use of tested 


The best persuasive W riting 1S done 


to well-defined patterns, and if these 





patterns are adhered to, the results are 

























Formulae. 
invariably more effective than un J “5 ; 
organized, intuitive flashes of bril 1. Define the purpose. ' 
liance. With a wholesome respect for 2. Analyze the problem by listing reader benefits and sup- 1 owe pe 
the gifted writer, | stubbornly main porting sales features. 1 
tain that conscious use of known fun 3. Plan the steps of the copy in logical sequence. ' 
damentals will improve any writer’s 4. Check with any comprehensive evaluation chart. 
p 
‘florts * is ° ° °° . 
or Principle IV. The common denominator of all effective advertising is . 
Let us, then, dispose of style as adherence to the reader's viewpoint. is Pow 
quickly 1s possible, granting that ap _ ; e - , e-Peer 
1. The preduct in terms of benefits to the reader is the most *s 
titude, study and unwearying practice powerful copy theme 
far outweigh any rules we might lay : 
: Piste : seg : : . . 
dewe [he first requisite of copy (Copy Principles will be continued next month.) vs 
depends to a large extent on stvle: Reques 
illed in 
eeived. 4 
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\ew Free Offer of 
Facts and Figures 


On Men & Markets 


These Booklets Answer 


Copy Questions 
Wh the readers of Chem & 
Ver? What kind of business are they 
What their specific interests? 
\V here the located? How good 
the is potential customers for 
Ol 
Over riod ot the last 4 ears 
( n & Met has made a number of 
lies in effort to find specific an 
. « ft these questions, and has on 
{ imited number ot book 
s wh yy the results of these in 
stigations. | example, we have 
2) « s Products of Chemical 
cess Industry 1 10-page I1xl7 
klet. R ts on manutacturing op 
erations hiner ind equipment 
nica neers in making 
4 t ~ ds t pr rxducts (‘om 
1 th plant pictures and imes 
‘ rz ns 1 each held 
Men Who Make Markets 








How to Prepare 
Copy That Sells 
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It is because there is magic in 
eet that writers can become sut 
i cesstul, ids can sell, and print pro 
duce results! writes Clyde Bedell, 
practitioner and lecturer on advertis 
ing, in a book just published by Mc 
Graw-Hill. Employing generous por- 
tions of the word magic ot which he 
speaks, Mr. Bedell, not only takes you 
back over torgotten fundamentals, but 
| makes vou a present ot enough new 
, how to” material to make vou feel 
> | 
- oo a ee s if vou had just received a_ post 
Bhows pict sak 0 teats cheese graduate course in writing top-flight 
engine ribes work thev do, and ae 
) + inde the tenntenn: hk lor example, here are a few choice 
t > excerpts vou'll want to pin your 
\ ae hat: “Rules will not make writers, nor 
a th, * er Pp! a VISIS| formulas fine composition Imagi 
Blose a = Cay, Zapon Di | nation is so great an asset to the ad- 
Atlas p Ca. and Coleen vertising man is to be above descrip- 
Pe, Ces dna, Maki tive appraisal. It is often the Key to 
<a tl geeiediiln gin very superior selling The ability 
' , ; aa to make writing do what thev want 
: 7 a : : os " di. it to do in the mind and conscious 
: de ties jness of the reader—is what makes 
Request. tor the above will be Mivertising writers successful 
Billed in the aniien they aaa hae (;ood writing, interesting writing, is 


be 


which manag 


trequently seen to an infinite v; 


} ~e Address The CHEMentator. 
,W, l2nd St.. New York, N.Y. 
pnd ‘pecify booklets wanted. ! 


riety ot details, ré through 
small contributions 
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their individually 
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Big New Customers for YOU! 
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Battleships and bombers use tre- 


mendous quantities of chemical ma-| 


which in turn require 


purchase of 


con- 


new processing equipment; multiply- 
ing 


your market. 








How Defense Purchases 


Are Placed 


@ THE BIG CONTRACTOR WHO DEALS WITH UNCLESAM | 


~ ~ »~ 
© THE SUB-CONTRACTORS WHO DEALS WITH THE 
BIG CONTRACTOR 


RARER 


@© PARTS, MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT MANUFACT 
URERS WHO DEAL WITH THE BIG CONTRACTORS 
AND /OR THE SUB-CONTRACTORS 

















—— 

Only the Big Contractor 
sell the government and he’s got | 
have it takes handle | 
operations that run into multiple 
| millions. 





c an| 


to what to 
(No paper promises will 
get such contracts this time.) The! 
Sub-Contractor and others must| 
sell their 
prospects through their regular ad 
and selling 


| competitively and smartly. 


regular customers and| 


vertising channels 


FOR CHEM 
ONLY! all 
representatives receiving Chem & 
minute bulletins 
struction in the Chemical Process 
Write The CHEMentator, 
New York, N.Y 


A 


your 


WET IDE ERTISERS 


ire salesmen and sales 

Vet's fast | 
plant 
Indus- | 
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news on neu con. | 


tries 7 
42nd St., 


| maceuticals, 


National Defense 
| Named as “New” 
| American Industry 
| 


Promises to Accelerate 


Added Growth of C.P.I1. 


Almost industry 


| rivaling 


over night a new 


and 
the 


Pros css 


im SIZ 
ot 


Chemical 


importance any 


one or two bigge st, most ac 


tive Industries, has 
industry, 


takes 


trom met 


sprung into being. This new 
NATIONAL DEFENSE, 


strength from all industries 


its 


al working, transportation, steel, auto 


motive, and, to a tremendous extent, 
The Chemical Process Industries are 
Detense 
produce 
be 
one 
in all 
Navy, 
ot the 


It uses natural and 


on Chemical Processing 


allied 


only 


National 
they 


| closely with 


today not because 


| . 
| explosives and military gases, but 


— they make a thousand and 


use d 


Our 


other materials which are 


j phases ot mode rn wartare. 
is a big 


tor example, customer 


process industries 


synthetic rubber and rubber products, 
| plastics, glass, paints, lacquers, insu 
|lation materials, lubricating and fuel 
oils, and chemicals, Airplanes, tanks, 
land, in fact, all motorized units use 
| large quantities of chemical materials, 
| too. The leather for the shoes and dves 
| tor the uniforms of the soldier, as well 
as the filters in his gas mask, and the 


| powder in ving gun come trom chemical 


| processing plants. 


Already, National Defense has 
served to greatly accelerate the com 
mercial development ot a whole new 


line 


I he 


ot chemical industry's products 


synthetic rubbers, plastics, phar 


and fuels right now are 
moving swiftly toward a definite place 
in our national economy hastened on 


(plea iber ae) 


Preparedness Articles 
Featured in Chem & Met 


‘ These contain crop, slants whic h may prove 
helpful in “pointing 
National Denfense advertising 
CHEMentator for copies.) 


to vou up” today's 


Write The 


Pugnacity 
1938 ¢ 


‘Preparedness Without 


an editorial in December, hem 


& Met. (Kevnotes attitude of chemical 
industry toward war, munitions mak 
jing, and national defense 

Wars are Won in Factories i 
three-page article in March, 1939 
Chem & Met. (Rules in preparedness 
that work mistakes made in air 
|craft production, gun making, man 


training ... Importance of standards 


Preparedness Begins at Home’’— an 
editorial in July, 1940 Chem & Met 
(Essential that industrial efhciency be 
maintained larger stock of spare 


Jarts necessary yersonnel yrob 
I 


lems 



































































rISeEMENT This entire page 


A Mac Wirntn A MAGAZIN} 
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Through Chem & Met's 
Advertising Pages 
With 


Notebook and Camera 





nrinms al 


Met subscribe 
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n August the advertising of 
vwared betore 
ot l 
Here 


notable 


i highly appre 
Chem & 


1 few high 


+t 
rh 
7.000 


rative rudience 


ire 


rs 


iohts from a selling pertorm 


nee that justifies increasing faith in 
he future of industrial advertising 
nd the men who write it 


Painting Pictures with Headlines 


Scales that see ind keep books! 
Fawrhanks-Morse = ¢ 
kver tr making a molehill out 
fa MOUNTAIN The Chapman 
Valee M1 { 
Lhe wear OVERCOATS in the 
wiler room Keashey Vallison 
Keep Upkeep Down Verve Nord 
TL lalve ¢ 
We wet things mixed up for 
Robins Via. ¢ 
This copy has “word magic”: 
| make errors in weighing well 
igh impossible, to fit weighing speed 
into the production flow, to pro 
tect alike the f ers, sellers and all 
whom weighing affects, is the aim of 
this. the most experienced and most 
mode ryanization of scale makers 
Fa ink Vors 
Smart Oportunism 
We Will Prepare’, savs American 
clustr We Will Help You Pr 
ive Faster’, savs Lavlor 
Taylor Instrument Cos 
Ste irst Line of National De 
Repu i ‘ ( ry 
i) America’s Most Important Job 
Lah Pumps Get the Call 
The Lal r ¢ / 
Cjeared to ck r Part 
/ Pa Pads Va ( 
We Nominate For The 
1D OF THE MONTH 
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our Market Verges 
On Great Expansion 


N 1) ‘ vives chemical i 
tential Vast new market 

' mea he mndust . 
| its itest expan 
ss the stimulus of 
ss, Uf chemical 
. I hay ! ct mrad 
t! duct ind 1 profits 

rai t 





is @ paid advertisement 
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WATURES iwrricaTe AND WIDELY 
] variep PATTERNS are LITERALLY 
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WOULD YOU BELIEVE I 


ENTATOR 
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IROWED iwto SYNTHETIC LEATHER 








UNCLE SAMS NAVY Has 
BEEN CREDITED WITH HAVING 
PIONEERED DIVE BOMBING 










Feet on, oi aA 





= | 
A wew Rivet waose EXPLOD- r 
ING END seats sree. Beams = /! 
TOGETHER REQUIRES NOHEAT- 
ING on HAMMERING 


ot aaied 





‘ 


wir Way Dy popular demand tor mere 
nad better we pons to ret ila Amer 
im se« rit 
New prod cts ‘ ew ses Tf d 
roducts mn the } t I 
om petr ! iss liner for metal 
xl containers mvisil paint, and 
ewe ind more dead eXPlosives re 
the va New cessing plants 
¢ going up to the t f $45,000,000 
rth i n t? | mts that will re 
ire billions in ¢ ipment, materials 


pplies: plants that wi | 


VWoOTR 
| 1 flort ft helt rie tate the 
thinking of me chemical process 
ing in relation to their contribution t 
National Detense, Chem & Met is p 
lishing mn November i special Report 
to Chemical Engineers” on the basic 
theme of T/ Pla i ¢ micals % 
National f nomy Present and 
Futur 
Phis report, with special emphasis 
National Detens wi eview 
progress im the development im 
portant chemical | ssed materials, 
mark advances i ct I ! wi t 
ng te hn cs i df ir ch nica 
pritie ‘ | t lat sizpnincant 
hanges in their indust md protes 
ste “A hic h } ve ns rre¢ . ct }) tI 
te ’ Chem & Met ! bFacts and 
Figures of America Chemica I 


September, 


) 





CANT GET 


DRAMATIC when 4 
( me M f } } 


Copy That Sells 


fo achieve in effect Even selling 
py can get up, leave the flatness of 
the printed page, and stalk through 
the reader's consciousness I he 
difference between good copy writing 
ind bad copy writing is usually form 
But the difference between “reat copy 
ind small copy is the writer Your 
of cant te reat copy unless you 
i! persuade words to wave wands 
in the minds of vour readers 
Your story needs to be ever-fresh 
It ca never assume that the public 
knows the tacts about what vor 
have to sell. As tast as vou have sue 
cesst made a market or sold it 
that market withers, moves on, 
changes, or dies. Another must be sold 
in its place. You are alwavs and for 
elling a parad 
There are hundreds more like 
this and better! But after the 
first chapter, whose opening blast 
ure guaranteed to shake you out 


self-satisfaction 


of 


into which you may have slipped, 


any degree of 


there are 478 pages fact-packed CHEM & 


with practical ideas on how to 


your next advertisement in 


& Met 


returns, 


make 


Chem produce more tan- 


if like 


you over 


would 
to know look 
this book without cost or obliga- 
tion. Write The CHEMertator. Do 


. ’ 
it now. 


zible you 


how. can 
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pyPROD 


How to Step Up Sales Production 








Sales know that sales 


men must call on many prospects an 


managers 









frequently many times on individua 








| prospects before they produce orders 
] 4 y 
. Maas , 
]¢ 7 4 } 
] i 
7 
j | R7% 
. 
That's why about 95 out of ever 
100 orders go to only 13 out of ever 





100 salesmen. The other 87 salesme 


divide the remaining 5. orders 
tween them 

i 

First, he can induce more of | 
salesmen to stay with their prospe 
until sales are made 

§ 

hi 


The technique of industrial adve 


tising is far enough advanced to 


to make it possible for any mar 





facturer to prove to his own satus! 
tion and profit that advertising ts 
efficient and cheap recognition-h 
ing wool that he can use to strean 


the effectiveness of his sales tore 















MET is pu blished 








chemical engineers in the Che 
ical Process Industries. 1t 
production, technology and y! 

are loc@ 





nomics. Branch of fices 
in Boston, Philadel phia. ¢ level 
dtlanta, Detroit, Chicago. Lo 
and Los Anse 







San Francisco 


1BC—ABP. 
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The third specification is 
Kenneth Goode’s “showmanship.” Ad- 
vertising which has not the dramatic 
and slightly exaggerated tinge of show- 


endeavor. 


manship might as well be relegated to 
The fourth quality, 
simply means that 


a catalog page. 

“appropriateness,” 
the language be suitable to the au- 
dience and the subject. There are a 
host of other standards by which copy 
style could be measured. If you achieve 
competence in relation to these four 


you will be considered exceptional. 


Hurrying on to more solid ground, 
a genuine, but generally overlooked, 
principle forms the foundation of copy 


success. 


Principe Ill. Errective copy at- 
WAYS HAS A DEFINITE OBJECTIVE. 
It would be difficult to conceive of 

inyone walking out on a stage and 

facing an audience of 5,000 or more 
sales prospects without having a pre- 
conceived idea of the exact impression 
he desired to leave with his listeners. 
Yet that is equivalent to the action 
of many industrial advertisers whose 
printed messages fail to disclose any 
specific objective. This vague attitude, 
expressing itself in excessively general 
copy, is the direct result of failure to 
do constructive planning before the 

id was started. If there is any ques- 

tion as to why you want to send a 

message to the readers of a certain 

paper, take the three copy objectives: 

(1) action by order or inquiry; (2) 

product information only; and (3) 

creation of good will, and break them 

down until you find a likely purpose. 
(1) Action by order or inquiry. It 
not often that industrial advertising 

sks for an order, but occasionally it 
done where trial orders are desired. 

[he inquiry, however, is a frequently 

vanted objective. It is used to secure 

eads for salesmen or requests for cata- 
gs and literature. 


, 


(2) Product information. While 
s may be combined with inquiry- 
ulling copy, its basic objective is 
duct news, technical developments, 
d other helpful information de- 
ned to assist the salesmen’s efforts, 
ch those whom the salesmen sel- 
mm sees, fill in between salesmen’s 
lls, broaden the market, and hold 
sent markets. 

3) Institutional good will. This 
sification is a catch-all for many 
ik objectives, but properly used can 
effective in maintaining prestige 
1 a reputation for quality. It is 
bably the hardest copy to write 


from a reader’s self-interest viewpoint. 
In all events the need of a destina- 

tion before starting out is so obvious 

that it deserves an axiom. 

Axiom 4. “WHAT Is TO BE DONE” BY 


AN AD MUST BE KNOWN BEFORE 


“How To bo IT.” 

The “Show to do it” brings us closer 
to the sanctuary of the advertising 
priests, who prefer to believe that in- 
spiration is better than preparation. 
This esoteric theory is based on the 
assumption that the advertising scene 
changes with kaleidoscopic rapidity, 
previous 


obsoleting all experience 


hourly. From whence they derive 
their exclusive powers of divination is 
uncertain. I, for one, prefer another 
viewpoint — which, being _ personal 
opinion, will not be dignified with 
more than the name “Theorem.” 
Theorem. The effectiveness of copy is 
in¢ reased by the use of tested 
formulae. 

And here is one simple formula that 
many of the best writers use: 

1. Define the purpose. 

2. Analyze the problem by listing 

reader benefits and supporting 

sales features. 
3. Plan the steps of the copy in 
logical sequence. 

4. Check with any comprehensive 

evaluation chart. 

Techniques are not, of course, fun- 
damentals and it is somewhat beside 
the purpose of this series to offer them. 
However, since certain popular tech- 
niques provide a systematic way of 
applying known principles, a method 
of writing and checking copy will be 
presented after the statement of copy 
principles. 
above 


Since the formula 


stressed reader benefits perhaps the 


given 


next principle should be stated: 
PrincipLe IV. THE COMMON DE- 

NOMINATOR OF ALL EFFECTIVE AD- 

VERTISING IS ADHERENCE TO THI 

READER’S VIEWPOINT. 

1. The product in terms of bene- 
fits to the reader is the most powerful 
copy theme. 

This is elementary information to 
all advertisers. That it is honored in 
the breach rather than in the ob- 
servance is also elementary to the most 
casual observer. May we close this in- 
stallment with the pious hope that you 
write every word of copy as though 
you were the prospect and were read- 
ing those words for the first time? 

(See discussion of previous article 


on page 101.) 
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Among the new display advertis- 
ers starting campaigns in EARTH 
MOVER & ROAD BUILDER recent- 
ly are such important equipment 


manufacturers as: 


BYERS MACHINE CO. 
CHICAGO HOUSE TRAILER CO. 
DIXON VALVE & COUPLING CO. 
DOBBINS MANUFACTURING CO. 

FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
GENERAL EXCAVATOR CO. 
GENERAL MOTORS 
PORTA CRANE CORPORATION 
THORNTON TANDEM CO. 


In addition, several other adver- 
tisers have increased their cur- 
rent schedules over the previous 
year. Surely, there is no better 
evidence than this that EARTH 
MOVER & ROAD BUILDER is con- 
tinuing the excellent editorial job 
which it has done now for 25 
years. These recent new cam- 
paigns are a definite expression 
of confidence in this continued 
job—there will be many more 


such new campaigns in the future. 


Earth Mover 


ROAD 


AND BUILDER 
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Sales Promotion... 


Ideas and comment on Catalogs — Booklets — Direct Mail — Exhibits — Motion Pictures — Slide 








Films — Sales Helps 





Guiding Prospects to Make Their 


Own Cost Comparisons 


@ ANALYZING methods used by 
its salesmen in selling its line of Amer- 
ican Bonded Metals, American Nick- 
cloid Company, Peru, IIl., found that 
most of the men had good success 
when they could sit down with a 
prospect and work out a cost compari- 
son to show how Savings are made 
with the product by the elimination 
of finishing and plating operations. 
And realizing that sooner or later 
every job gets down to a matter of 
costs, it Was decided to meet the ques- 
tion of cost right from the start and 
capitalize on it. A ‘Cost Comparison 
Test Kit” was designed to do the job 
and it is working out successfully. 
The kit is a two-fold portfolio 
which carries a sample of one of the 
company’s pre-finished metals, recom- 
mended by the engineering department 
as best suited for the prospect’s re- 
quirements, a pamphlet oft suggestions 
ind instructions for use by the factory 
foreman in securing best results from 
the metal in the test work, and a sup- 
ply of comparative cost tabulation 
sheets and cost summary sheets. With 
this material, the prospect has a def- 
inite guide with which to figure com- 
parative costs of using the pre-finished 
metal as against unfinished metal and 
the subsequent plating, polishing, 
bufhing, and lacquering operations. 
Obviously, the big advantage in 
having costs compared in this manner 
is that the prospect is not allowed to 
overlook any factors which should be 
included, such as capital investment 
in plating equipment, depreciation, 
power, labor, insurance, etc., if the 


finishing is done within the plant, or 
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FABRICATING J 
PRE-FIMISHED 
METALS 





Contents of the "Cost Comparison Test Kit" being used by American Nickeloid Company 
Peru, Ill., to enable prospects to demonstrate to themselves the savings to be effected by 
using American bonded metals in the manufacture of their products rather than going 
through the usual plating, polishing, buffing and lacquering operations with ordinary stock 


against higher costs if the work is pect does not take all charges int 
done on the outside. Without such a consideration, and no doubt the sam« 
guide, many are prone to slight or idea could be used by advertisers 
completely overlook many hidden similar materials. 
costs. 

The company has found this plan Color Film Features 
effective in overcoming the sales re- Milling Machine 
sistance of the slight additional cost 
of its product against ordinary raw @ CONFRONTED with an unusua! 
material when unthinkingly the pres- ly technical story to get over concer 
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Completely symbolic of METALS AND ALLOYS’ unprecedented editorial service 
to its readers, this First Award for Editorial Achievement is a perfect tribute to 
leadership —and a fitting reminder that editorial excellence means top marketing 
and advertising value. This is the second successive year that an Industrial Market- 
ing award has come to METALS AND ALLOYS. 

This year’s prize was for an article by E. E. Legge of American Steel & Wire 
Co.—to whom all honor—on a new heat-treating process of far-reaching possi- 
bilities. His article thus becomes the specially spotlighted member of a long and 
continuing procession of editorial star performers in this magazine. Some of these 
other leadership-assuring “Famous Firsts”, each representing the first publication 
anywhere of vitally important engineering and operating information, are listed 















below: Mae tae hs 
y 66 ” a Ne 
METALS AND ALLOYS’ “FAMOUS FIRSTS Me, 
NITRIDED STAINLESS STEELS SILVER RICH ALLOYS FOR BEARINGS tn 
a ‘ we. r 
MAGNESIUM ALLOYS FOR PHOTOENGRAVING CRANKSHAFTS INDUCTION-HARDENED Rigs 
; MANUFACTURE OF OXYGEN-FREE COPPER we 
NIGH ARDMABSLETY AND TOUGHNESS IN INTERNALLY HEATED SALT BATHS enn 
: THE HYDRIDE PROCESS Mhanad 
PROPERTIES OF LEADED FREE-MACHINING STEELS THE STORY OF THE FORD CAST CRANKSHAFT TA 




















MAGAZINE 
i30 WEST 42nd 


THE RESULT— FROM SCRATCH 
TO 
The record of leadership established by such consistent, progressive T 
and alert coverage of the operating and engineering problems and U | -—9080 
developments in the metallurgical engineering market is written 9000 JUNE 940 08 J Wee 
pla in METALS AND ALLOYS’ circulation growth — from 
scratch to 9080 net paid in 10% years, and still growing. 8000 8849 


Che ‘Famous Firsts’’, backed up by a monthly gold mine of solid, 
practical facts of actual use to engineers and executives engaged in 
the king, shaping, treating, fabricating and using of metals, have 
made METALS AND ALLOYS the recognized metallurgical engi- 
neer iuthority—the fastest growing paper in a rapidly growing field. 


Metals and Alloys 
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PAID CIRCULATION GROWTH 
/ A-B-C-FIGURES 
JUNE, 1940 
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Typical window display, booklet page, and newspaper publicity which marked the Toledo 


Industrial Advertisers Club campaign to boost Toledo as an _ industrial center 


Sales Promotion... 





ing its new rotary head tool and die wide, and about ten feet high inside, 


milling machine, Kearney & Trecker each having eight exhibition spaces. 


Corporation, Milwaukee, is telling it Passenger equipment also will be in- 


cluded in the train to accommodate 


exhibitors’ attendants traveling with 


Ww ith the aid ofa color motion picture, 


The machine represents a radical ad- 


vance in the manufacture of dies and their exhibits. In reaching the desig- 


tools and the film is being used to nated cities, the train will be parked 


show its applications to the company’s either in the station or at convenient 


salesmen and the dealer organization. sites, where it will be open for the in- 


It is also being shown to production spection of local industrial distributors. 


men, machine shop tforemen, and engi- 


Mill Supplies is planning to publish 
neering societies. : ; 

ee ee a special edition in connection with the 
Che film was produced in the com- 


Movie Art 


und is made avail- 


exhibit train, which is scheduled for 


Studio, departure on Feb. 24, 1941. 


pany’s plant by 
W is... 


able in either sound or silent editions. 


W auwatosa, 


Toledo Advertisers 
Promote Industry 
@ WHEN the 

Factory appeared containing the spe- 
cial story of what industry means to 
Toledo, members of the Toledo Indus- 
trial Advertisers Club, chapter of the 
National Industrial Advertisers Asso- 
ciation, saw an opportunity to do a 


August issue of 


good sales promotion job to the public 
for Toledo industry as a whole and 


The 


time happened to coincide with the 


their own companies specifically. 


seventy-fifth anniversary of LaSalle & 
Kochs, large department store, and a 
plan was worked out whereby the nine- 
teen display windows of the huge store 
were given over to display of products 
of as many Toledo manufacturers, and 
books reprinting the Factory article 
were distributed to 40,000 people who 
asked for them when visiting the store 
during the week. 

The event was promoted by page 
and smaller space ads in local news- 
papers, which invited the public to 
the unveiling of the windows. The 
ceremony was participated in by the 
mayor and other dignitaries of the city 
and directed by T. K. Almroth, ad- 
vertising manager, Owens - Illinois 
Glass Company, past president of the 


Toledo Industrial Advertisers Club. 
The promotion was regarded with 
great satisfaction and the club re 


ceived much favorable publicity as 


result of it. 


Season Golf 
Score Record 


@ HOW DO business papers employ 
sales promotion without quoting rates 
Well, here’s one that 
anybody can Case-Shepperd 
Mann Publishing Company, New 
York, issues a “Season Golf Score Rec 


and circulation? 


use. 





Exhibition Train to ———— 
Tour Country 





@ CARRYING OUT a proposal that 
was made before the Dallas convention 


and Ma 


Association, a 


of the American Supply 


chinery Manufacturers 


trans-continental exhibition train is 
being organized under the direction of 
Thos. Cook & Son which will make a 
country, 


forty-six day tour of the 


stopping in thirty-three principal in- 





dust rial Cities. 
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1 Visualization sketch of cross section of an exhibit car sponsored by the American Supp 











The train will be formed of special 


cars, seventy-four feet long, nine feet 
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& Machinery Manufacturers’ Association which will tour the country and make special showing 
in thirty-three of the leading industrial cities, starting February 24 and requiring 46 dey 
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If you are selling to the aviation industry you'll say this 1S news 
- « = we « a 


TARTING in the November issue. AERO DIGEST, largest of the 


aero 
1 t 1 } ne pine — LB ot , “di ] —_. lled 
Naulical Dusiness Magazines, will puDush a new editorial section caliec 
. “ , os : —" 
Aviation Engineering A magazine within a magazine, with 1ts own cover, —~ once If Al 
or). \ y , 
1] ] 1] , 
Will present a Drilliant array of techni 


. “~«\ 
cal features and departments appeal 4 


17 7 
ng specifically to engineers, production men and those other technicians 
vhom 1s vested the responsibility for aviation s technical progress @ Ai ration 


—— . . ; 
Engineering will be a source of theoretical and practical technical information 


Aw yuoustay 


kK 


‘ 


4 





t available in comparable form or to the same degree in any other American 


nagazine. The publisher and editors believe—and many engineers with 
whom it was discussed concur—that through this innovation AERO DIGEST 
is providing a timely service which the aircraft industry will welcome. @Sinc« 
your approach to this fast-moving field must be through its technical personnel 


we'd suggest you write “AERO DIGEST” on your desk pad for discussion -—— 


‘ 


when you go into a huddle on next year’s schedule. Or, if you would like AWIATNO N) 

to hear our story in the meantime, drop us a line at 515 Madison Avenue, ENGINEERING 
New York, headquarters of AERO DIGEST, THE SPORTSMAN PILOT INWWUIN LSLELAUINY 
ind REVISTA AEREA. 











A representative will call at your convenience An A.B.C. publication 


INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISERS: Aviation rose from an all-time high of $150,000,000 


two years ago to a backlog volume figured in the billions today. Any wonder 
why business editors and financial writers call it ‘“America’s new industrial giant’’? 
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Typical pages from The Colorator, new color book for Morrill printing inks. Divided into seven 
sections, the book shows the application of various inks on the type of stock for which they 
are particularly adapted, including those giving a water color effect. It is plastic-bound 


Sales Promotion . 





ord” sheet, 11x82 inches, for chart 
ing one’s golf score for every game in 
the season. The range in scores runs 
trom 70 to 110 and provision 1s made 
it the top tor the date and course 
played. Simple directions for using 
ire printed on the back, but nary a 
word about rates of circulation—mere- 
ly 1 short “Business Notes” about 
Water Works Engineering. 


Unique Color Book 

For Printing Ink 

@ OUT OF the mass of sales promo- 
tion material coming from General 
Printing Ink Corporation, New York, 
the new Colorater, color book for Mor- 
rill inks, is unique in its field. Com- 
prising seven distinct sections, each 
deals with a special type of ink made 
tor a specific purpose and shown on 
the kind of stock for which it is best 
idapted. 

The main color section of the book, 
which is plastic bound, shows each 
color in solid, half, and quarter tone, 
ind gives a complete legend as to the 
permanency, resistance to alcohol, par- 
ifin, alkali and many other character- 
istics of value to one selecting inks 


for a specihe purpose. 
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The book is designed for distribu- 
tion to printers, publishers, and adver- 
tising agencies. It was produced un- 
der the direction of Herbert Kaufman, 
advertising manager, who is secretary- 
treasurer, Industrial Advertising Asso- 


ciation of New York (TPA). 





Distribution Is Defined 
By National Association 

In an effort to establish a common 
understanding of the various types of 
distribution in the industrial field, the 
official board of the National Supply 
and Machinery Distributors’ Associa- 
tion has set these definitions: 

ExcLustvE DisTRIBUTION is a meth- 
od of merchandising by which a man- 
ufacturer sells his product in a given 
territory through one distributor and 
refers all inquiries to and makes all 
sales through the distributor. 

SELECTIVE DiIsTRIBUTION is a meth- 
od of merchandising by which the 
manufacturer sells his product in a 
given territory through a selected and 
limited number of distributors, re- 
ferring all inquiries to them. 

DisTRIBUTOR DISTRIBUTION is a 
method of merchandising by which 
the manufacturer sells his products 
through any regularly established dis- 
tributor who will carry them, no at- 
tempt being made by the manufactur- 
er to confine his line to one of a 
limited number of distributors in a 
given area. All inquiries and sales are, 
of course, made through distributors 
stocking the line. 

INDISCRIMINATE DisTRIBUTION is the 
method of selling by which the man- 
ufacturer sells his product to anyone 
who will buy it regardless of whether 
they are wholesale distributors who 
maintain equipment and facilities for 
handling it efficiently and econom- 
ically, whether they are retailers, 


brokers or industrial users. 


Reliance Electric & Engineering Company, Cleveland, demonstrated its new all-electric adjust 
able speed drive at the Iron and Steel Show in Chicago last month with a large orange-huec 


gear wheel, its trade mark, mounted in a glass enclosed case operated by a pilot place 


out in front of the exhibit with which spectators were able to put it through its pace 
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American NM 


AN ARMAMENT SECTION IN EVERY ISSUE 


® Mechanized war has made the tank a vital fighting 
veapon. So, the second American Machinist Special 
Armament Section, published Sept. 18, details manu- 
icture of the tank at Rock Island Arsenal, “pilot” 
lant for industry. Dimensioned sketches of key parts, 
peration sheets, and photos—all are there. 
Not only is this the first story of tank manufacture, 
it it also explains methods of fabricating armor 
ate, hitherto a baffling problem to production men 
cing it for the first time. Here are five typical pages 
the sixteen. And this is the current schedule of 
‘tions: Oct. 2—Manufacture of the 75-mm. Car- 
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tridge Case, Oct. 16 —Special Heat-treating and Weld- 
ing Equipment for Munitions Manufacture—16 pages, 
Oct. 30—Adaptation of Present Shop Equipment for 
Shell Manufacture. Newsworthy, timely. accurate— 
hence the tremendous reader reaction. A postcard 
will bring you reprints of any or all as long as our 
supply lasts—but letters, telegrams and phone calls 
are taking them fast. Like this: One day’s newspapers 
announce award of a shell-press order to a particular 
manufacturer; next day we receive an urgent request 
from the company’s chief engineer for extra copies 
of our shell-manufacturing data. 
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NIAA Conference Clinic Reports 


Highlights of the clinics on preparing the program, 
getting out into the field, and direct mail technique 


Prepare and Present an Advertis- 
ing Program That Management 
Will Approve. 


Chairman, C. B. Dietrich, advertising man 
a Waener Electric ( Tporation, ot 

I luis 
e ADV 


ist 


ERTISING MANAGERS have 
er salesmen to sell management 
1 budget that will produce results,” de 
ired Clifford F. Boyer, president, Kwik 
Kut Manufacturing Company, St. Louis, it 
pening this sessior Your value to your 
firm and to your own self is determined by 
ibility to clearly, quickly, and force 

tully present a budget that mar igement 
vill understand and approve. When this 


, be accomplished, you will have 


1} the va ‘ I protessi inc 
\ ive become a t ivertising exe 
‘ 
\ verti ipt I itior ire not 
nted just to spend money, to get your 
iny name kr wn, or to educate the 
ver on pure ising aft irticular kind of 
product, but to get business at a profit,” 
Chairman C. B. Dietrich pointed out 
Purchasing agents do not buy other peo 
ducts just for the sake ot buying 
t He { t dete es what the < 
eed in mac! ‘ and iterial 
ther | s to obtain them at the low 
ssible t Advertising men have 
ne kit d of a purchasing job, except 
it they buy sales That is the founda 
mn ot writ if iget.” 
Mi Dietri t ee pri ciples 
i ndat t t dvertising 
The | m: What does manag 
t t What stand the way of 
1 em bjectives? What 
t pe é W it must be u done? 
T What to do to solv 
t ittal igement t 
It 1 ‘ < pape idve 
} t i i ‘ S 1d) it 
t t t! et 
- mbination « f the 
Managen t part Somebody ha 
‘ I if t ipit ] A n the 
t d t ‘ en t N i 
efi ‘ t ‘ ‘ » I 
t < ae art 
fact ¢ ‘ idvert 
il the to« ust ‘ 
‘ ‘ ‘ { id ‘ 
( te rda ( vith ne 
‘ ent pr ise 
Ad 
t Wa 
v1 te snes 
ested Mr 
; kr w | ' 
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The St. Louis chapter sponsored the clinic on "Prepare and Present an Advertising Program 
That Management Will Approve.” The leaders were, left to right, Oakleigh R. French, 
Oakleigh R. French & Associates; Anthony Neher, Century Electric Company; H. von P. 
Thomas, Bussman Mfg. Company; and Carl B. Dietrich, Wagner Electric Corporation 


st know where those products can be 
old with the least possible effort and at 
the lowest possible sales cost. He must 
know what units constitute his Class A 
list of prospects and customers, and he is 
expected to spend more time calling on 
them than on the lesser lights whom he 
designates as Class B In other words, the 
iccessful salesman knows where to call, 
when, how often, what to talk about and 
when to shut up. Advertising managers 
face exactly the same problems, and it will 


p to study those problems just as the 

ilesmen do, consciously or unconsciously, 

ind adapt advertising to meet and over- 
ne h se I piems 


‘** Advertising men should ask their branch 
inager, salesmen, distributors, jobbers, 
istomers, and prospects what the adver: 
tising department should do that is not 
g done, and conversely, what it might 

be doing that should not be done.” 
“Read the mail at every opportunity,” 
Mr. Dietrich advised “The daily mail is 
1 gold mine. Nearly all advertising efforts 
hould be based on definite information ob 


tained from the sales organization, cus 


tomers, and prospects, and from those out- 
siders who have the opportunity to contact 
them, such as business paper editors, pub 





Due to space limitations, 
reports of other clinics will 
be published in the Novem- 
ber issue 





lishers, etc. As you learn your problems 
keep a record of them. They form the 
basis for an advertising program. They ar: 
management's sales problems, and they 
should be supported with evidence of their 
existence. It should be made clear that 
the problems are there and that they must 
be overcome and cannot be ignored. 

“After the problems have been estab 
lished, the advertising manager should ther 
be able to show how he can help to over 
come them, but he should not give the in 
pression that advertising is the cure for a 
ills. Advertising is merely a tool that car 
be used to good advantage to help th 
sales force get a hearing. Where the sak 
force is not large enough, the problem 
to inform the prospects without using u} 
the salesmen’s time. This is where liter 
ture, illustrated letters, advertisements, et« 
come in. It is then up to management t 
see that salesmen put prospects on tl 
mailing list, keep the list clear, and th 
they call on the industries that are adver 
tised to. There is the foundation of wl 
is called the ‘problem-method-manageme 
budget 7 

In discussing the method of arriving 
a budget, Mr. Dietrich condemned t 
somewhat well-established principle of 
arbitrary percentage, along also with t 
plan of basing a budget on the next year 
anticipated sales, the customary slideru 
method. “A budget should be first bui 
on a jobtto-be-done and on a proble: 
method-management sales basis,"* Mr. Diet 
rich advised. “You have frequently hear 
the argument that heavy advertising shoul 
be done in bad times, and that there 
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REACHES THE 
IMPORTANT PERSONNEL 
IN PAPER AND PULP 









THE PAPER INDUSTRYc-cPAPER WORLD 


PENETRATION j 


The Paper Industry and Paper World penetrates 
the paper and pulp manufacturing industry in a 
way unapproached by any other paper published 















in this field as shown by the following: 


\+ Companies \ 
ts, Vice Presidents, Secretaries, 
s, Directors and General Managers 


yers and Mill Superintendents, Tour 
ses, Assistant Mill Superintendents 
i, 
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> + LARGEST NET PAID CIRCULATION OF ANY MAGAZINE 
“ote \ Total Paper PUBLISHED IN THIS FIELD—ALL VOLUNTARY SUBSCRIPTIONS, 
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and Pulp 
————___ 4 _-_____ anufacturing OVER 80% OF WHICH (4300) ARE INDIVIDUALS, (Not an 
nqinesrs ‘ we “ — ricai echanicéi _ Group e e ° 
Design), Mechanical Superintendents, Plant 
Engineers, Master Mechanics, Millwrights 4662 Association Medium). 
= The men who operate paper and pulp mills are those who 
Heads of Mill Departments: Employment Super . . . . . 
\ am, Posuantl Epecteen Weiter Biowt =, \ influence the buying of machinery, equipment, and materials. 
Safety Engineers, Safety Em yment Supervisors . . 
— To reach them each month is to help you share in the vast 
TS. «(SY purchases of this enormous market. 
ers, Chief Draftsmen, Yard Masters 
No other publication in this manufacturing field gives such 





large and penetrating circulation as The Paper Industry and 
Paper World. 


t 
meee hy A mer Consaiin Chemist #\ Its companion publication, Paper and Pulp Mill Catalogue 
and Engineering Handbook is the annual Buyers’ Reference 
talk aiaall Book of the paper and pulp manufacturing industry. Not a 
CIRCULATION directory, it is a condensed, standardized buyer's catalogue 
5164 of equipment and materials for the paper and pulp manufac- 
turer. Distribution of this book is controlled (free) to a selected 
group of key executives in every operating paper and pulp mill 
a in the United States and Canada. 
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Concentrate your advertising effort in these two media — ob- 
taining our special combination rate. Our representative will 
gladly outline the advantages that are to be gained in this 
market. 
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need for it in good times. If adver 
tising 1s a tool to help salesmen get busi- 
ness, why advertise when more business 

thrown at them than their companies 
an handle? A_ percentage-basis budget 
would increase advertising efforts when 
least needed, and decrease it when it is 
most essential. A problem-method-manage- 
ment job-to-be-done budget would get 
relatively larger when business is harder 
to get, and relatively smaller when busi- 
ness is easy to obtain If management 
feels that the expense is too high in rela- 
tion to what is felt the organization can 
produce, then revisions can later be made.” 

Judging from his past experience, Mr 
Dietrich feels that a budget on a job-to-be- 
done, problem-method-management basis 
has many advantages over any other bud- 
get method, and he defended this with the 
following eight points 

1. It forces the advertising manager to 
determine what the problems are, and to 
know exactly at what he is shooting 

2. It brings the problems to manage- 
ment’s attention, and suggests a means of 
solving them with advertising. A presenta- 
tion that consists of facts has a concrete 
basis for advertising efforts 

3. It is a method of calling manage- 
ment’s attention to all problems that be- 
come known to the advertising manager 
In this way a budget can be prepared that 
will cover all of them, listing jobs to be 
done, and suggesting methods of doing 
them 

4. It will justify a budget that might on 
its face appear too large. By making up 
a list of jobs to be done, and then figuring 
the cost of doing those jobs, one cannot 
be blamed if the figure runs way out of 
sight. It certainly may not have been the 
original intention to spend so much but 
in approaching the higher-ups, an adver 
tising manager might say, “Here are the 
idvertising jobs we ought to do next year 
to help our sales organization overcome 
the problems they face but it ll cost 
What would 


you suggest I leave undone next year? 


far more than we can afford 


5. In this manner it gives management 
the chance to select the advertising plan 

a sort of cafeteria style budget. The man 
who pays for the advertising should be 
ible to decide what and how much he 
That is enabling man 
agement to manage, with the advertising 
manager acting as the consultant, and then 


intends to spe nd 


j 
subsequently as advertising manager 


6. With this problem-method-manage 
ment type of budget, management is held 
entirely responsible in seeing that others 
ooperate to make the advertisi Mw efforts 
successful That is, to see that salesmen 
do not fail t 


: , 
calls, that the product is manufactured 


make the proper follow-up 


properly, shipped on time, and priced cor 
rectly 
This gives advertising managers the 
power to check on the entire organization, 
ind « pportunity to keep themselves posted 
the entire sales engineering, and com 
petitive activities, so that advertising plans 


can be changed or discontinued where 


necessary, and to substitute more remu 
nerative methods In this way, too, the 
advertising manager can be kept nformed 
is to whether prices are out of line, the 
roduct unsatisfactory, and whether any 


ne in the organization is unwilling or 
A budget 


: 
can De 


unable to correct the situation 
that includes 
readily changed during the budget year, 
hecause it will contain full justification for 
the change in that particular portion of 
the budget It is no reflection on an ad 


managements part 
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Two-color sales literature produces far bet- 
ter returns at lower costs than one color, 
David H. Beard, McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Company, told the clinic on “How to 
Increase Direct Mail Effectiveness" spon- 
sored by the Chicago chapter. Seated is 
Stuart G. Phillips, Dole Valve Company, 
Chicago, who was chairman of the session 


vertising manager if he cannot do his part 
when others involved fail to do theirs, or 
when industrial, economic, social, or politi- 
cal changes spoil his best-laid plans. 


8. And last of all, the job-to-be-done 
type of budget is less likely to be drasti- 
cally reduced when business is harder to 
get, for then it is more important than 
ever to do the jobs that help the sales force 
land business Jobs that could be dis- 
pensed with in good times become indis- 
pensable in bad times. Faced with a list 
of jobs to be done to get business, and 
the fact that business is harder to get, man- 
agement is not so prone to cut the “guts” 
out of a well-laid advertising plan 

“And,” Mr. Dietrich concluded, “I warn 
you that in good times you will find the 
budget will not be as big as might be the 
case if you based it on a percentage of 
sales, for then there are less problems, less 
need for jobs to handle them, and less 
need for advertising funds. But if adver- 
tising is a tool to help salesmen get busi- 
ness, why advertise when more business is 
thrown at you than your organization can 
handle?” 

H. vonP. Thomas, merchandising man- 
ager, Bussman Mfg. Company, St. Louis, 
presented another method of preparing a 
budget: A meeting is called of all division 
managers who with the vice-president, ad- 
vertising manager, and key men in the 
headquarters sales department discuss the 
sales problems at hand and work out the 
fundamentals of a sales plan. This dis- 
cussion is based on the knowledge of the 
market which is to be reached, but where 
that knowledge proves insufficient, research 
is first resorted to prior to the meeting 
This planning committee discusses and de- 
termines who are the users of the products, 
and what type of individual in these user 
companies would be the most influential 
in the sales picture. The discussion then 
turns to those other men who might in- 
fluence the sale to users, such as architects, 
specifying engineers, contractors, and the 
like 

After these points have been thoroughly 
discussed and a fundamental plan worked 
out, the next step is the writing of a sales 
presentation addressed to the user of the 


products. Each one of the division man- 


agers is given a desk where he can be free 
from interruption and with full knowledge 
of the general advantages of the product, 
he then determines what the best method 
is of presenting those advantages to the 
users. The final step is to assemble the 
best material from each presentation into 
a master presentation, and this is used as 
a basis for all the selling talks, advertising 
copy, and sales promotion literature. It is 
easy to write advertising copy or prepare 
direct mail literature from such a presenta- 
tion because all the fundamental selling 
points have been brought out. 

The next step involves the methods to 
be used by the salesmen in utilizing the 
presentation and the form in which it will 
be sent them from headquarters. Should 
it be in book form, slide films, etc.? 

The next point of interest is tying in 
distributors and dealers with the selling 
plan, which involves determining the ma- 
terial that is to be furnished dealers and 
distributors in as much detail as necessary 
so that it can be immediately prepared after 
the conclusion of the conference. The final 
work of the conference is to determine, in 
a general way, the type of business paper 
advertising or direct mail and the individ- 
uals to whom it is to go, but the selection 
of the trade papers or the mechanics of 
the direct mail are left entirely up to the 
advertising department. When this is all 
finished, the advertising budget is made 
up by itemizing the expense of getting out 
any dealer help, direct mail, or publication 
advertising and the budget okeyed after 
a discussion between the advertising man- 
ager and the vice-president. But because 
the fundamentals behind the budget have 
been so thoroughly discussed before they 
were put down in black and white, the 
budget itself might be considered more or 
less of a memorandum of the expenditures 
that have already been decided upon 

A rather important point that Mr 
Thomas brought out was that once the 
budget has been approved and put into 
operation, no attention ts paid to the cal- 
endar. The schedule of publication ad 
vertising does not depend upon whether 
a year mark has been passed. Just as the 
salesmen are kept right on the job, so too 
with advertising. Steps are planned in ad- 
vance and the plan kept working until it is 
determined that a better one is needed 

L. C. Blake, advertising manager, Curtis 
Pneumatic Machinery Company, St. Louis, 
told how his company operates on the 
sliding scale percentage-of-sales basis for 
its advertising budget, but admitted that 
there is one bad feature to his system in 
that if the expected volume for the coming 
year is down because of a depression or 
for any other reason, the advertising bud 
get goes down accordingly, when as a mat- 
ter of fact that is just the time when 
advertising may have a considerably bigger 
job to do. 


How to Increase Direct Mail 
Effectiveness 


Chairman: Stuart G. Phillips, assistant se: 
retary, Dole Valve Company, Chicag: 
@ TOO MUCH time is spent in attempt 
ing to analyze direct mail results, Chair 
man Phillips asserted. The time to secure 
an overall picture is after the campaign 
has been completed, and then simply by 
getting the amount of sales resulting there 
from. From his own experience in the 
field of house organs, he is convinced that 
such publications are of specific value as 
an effective piece of direct mail literature 
Homer J. Buckley, president, Buckley- 

(Continued on page 96) 
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IDESPREAD ramifications of our Defense Program 
W are putting a heavy load on the 26 basic chemical 
process industries. Imported products are being re- 
placed by the domestic manufacture and shift after shift 


is changing the market for materials and equipment. 


To assure our customers of adequate market coverage 
under these changing conditions, the 1941 Edition of 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING CATALOG will be stepped 
up to 15,000 copies. By cataloging your products in 
this enlarged edition, you can be sure of spot 


coverage on both old and new markets. 


These industries will be going “hammer and tongs” 
in 1941. Complete details on the desk will bring many 
an order from unexpected sources. Make broader 


distribution of essential facts the foundation of your 


sales promotion program for this 26 industry market. 
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The Creative Phase 
Of Advertising 


® A DEAD HUSH fell over the meeting room 
when W. D. Murphy proceeded with his report 
to the NIAA Conference on the professional 
development movement which was under his 
supervision this last year as a vice-president of 
the association. He was giving his audience bare 
facts which are clearly discernible to any who 
are not confused emotionally, and their revela- 
tion was startling and therefore intensely inter- 
esting to those who listened so attentively. 
Briefly, what Mr. Murphy charged was that in- 
dustrial advertising men seem to be more inter- 
ested in trying to gain favor with management 
than they are in improving their abilities to cre- 
ate effective advertising. 

This condition is not new in the ranks of 
NIAA. It at least dates back several years to the 
time when everyone seemed to become suddenly 
conscious of public relations and the industrial 
advertising manager was told that if he wanted 
to pull his desk from out of the corner and be 
someone in his company he had better inject 
himself into its public relations activity. That 
cycle didn’t contribute anything to more effec- 
tive advertising. And the present overemphasis 
on devious methods to gain favor of manage- 
ment isn’t shooting straight at the target either. 
The trouble is that too many advertising men 
are not sold on advertising as their profession 
and are trying to twist it into some other form 
rather than trying to improve it. 

There is nothing that anyone need be ashamed 
of in being an industrial advertising manager. 
It is an honest, honorable, and laudable profes- 
sion. Those who don’t like it should get out and 
permit those who do wish to follow the work 
to develop it to the professional status it 
should have. 

Industrial advertising men must first sell 
themselves on the fact that advertising and sales 
promotion are as necessary to the normal prog- 
ress and growth of a business as any of its other 
activities. With this understanding they should 
then proceed to master a technique for creating 
effective advertising for their company and its 
particular product. Once this has been accom- 
plished, management will be quick to recognize 
it, because management is interested in business 

more business — and effective advertising 
never results in anything else. 

Page through the business papers each month 
with The Copy Chasers and you will see the 
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crying need for more attention to the creative 
phase of advertising. And at the same time you 
will see why so many advertising managers have 
to be deeply concerned about what management 
thinks of them and their work. 

Don Murphy is to be highly commended for 
his fearless exposure of a trend of unconscious 
thought which is not contributing to better 
industrial advertising. His current series of 
articles on “An Engineering Approach to Indus- 
trial Advertising” now appearing in these pages 
is without question the greatest single contribu- 
tion ever made to industrial advertising and it 
charts a path of thought which the National 
Industrial Advertisers Association should make 
every effort to develop to its highest perfection 
as a concrete expression of its declaration of 
purpose. 


Honors to Business 
Paper Editors 


® THE FOURTEEN business paper editors 
who received awards last month in INDUsTRIAI 
MarKETING’s third annual Competition for 
Editorial Achievement should feel justly proud, 
because they have distinguished themselves in a 
highly competitive field. As the Jury of Awards 
pointed out in its report, there is a lot of good 
talent in the business editorial field and business 
papers are rendering a service that perhaps is not 
fully appreciated by the average reader. The 
reason for this, no doubt, is that readers take the 
service for granted and never stop long enough 
in their reading to weigh the true value of what 
appears in their business papers. On the other 
hand, the judges in the competition see this most 
strikingly because of the careful attention they 
give to the material entered and in weighing it 
for their final selections. 

INDUSTRIAL MARKETING has always recog- 
nized business paper editors as being the men 
closest to business and industry and their prob- 
lems. Because this is true, industrial advertising 
men should take advantage of every opportunity 
to counsel with editors of the papers serving the 
fields which represent their markets to gain the 
broad overall picture of what is of greatest inter 
est to them in relation to the products or serv- 
ices they are trying to sell. 

Above all, the advertising manager should 
closely follow the editorial content of the paper: 
which carry his advertising and he will find him 
self automatically tying his copy closer to the 
interests of his customers and prospects. 
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Fourteen Business Pamer Editors 
Hancred in Comnetilion 


@ FOURTEEN business papers edi- 


tors were honored last month when 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING presented its 
innual awards for editorial achieve- 
ment as a feature on the program of 
th the Na- 


the Detroit 
Industrial Advertisers Associa- 


Conference of 
tional 
on. The awards were divided among 
five classifications, as follows: 
the best of 
editorials published during the twelve 
months ending July 31, 1940: First 
Award, Machine Design, L. 


For series articles or 


E. Jermy, 
editor, for a series of five articles on 
Photoelastic Analysis in Commercial 
Practice,” by R. E. Orton, Acme Steel 
Award of Merit, 

tive Industries, Herbert Hosking, 
ditor, for a continuing series of arti- 


Company. Auto- 


s on production details of manufac- 
ring automotive parts, by Joseph 
Geschelin, Detroit Technical Editor. 
\ward of Merit, The Iron Age, John 
Van Deventer, editor, for a series 
hive articles on “Steel Standardiza- 
nm,” by A. L. Hartley, metallurgist, 
K. LeBlond Machine Tool Com- 


or the best single article or edi- 
| published: First Award, Metals 
(/loys, Edwin F. Cone, editor, for 

urticle, ““The Industrial Applica- 
of by E. E. 

e, director of research, Worces- 
District, American Steel & Wire 
pany. Award of Merit, Electric 
‘and Power, C. W. Leihy, editor, 
n article, “Is Another Power Grid 
gical Defense Measure?” by the 
Award of Merit, Modern Plas- 


Austempering,” 


ae 


‘od 
Open 


Neal Baum, manager advertising and publicity, Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago, chairman of the Jury of Awards in “Industrial Marketing's competition for edito 
ement shown making a few of the presentations of awards to fourteen business papers at the NIAA Detroit Conference last month. Those receiving the awards h 
George O. Hays, “Machine Design"; E. V. Perkins, "The Petroleum Engineer’; Judd Payne, "Architectural Rece 
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Winners of Editorial Achievement Awards 


For the best series of articles 
First Awarp: Machine Design, 
L. E. Jermy, editor. 


MERIT: 
tive Industries, Herbert Hos- 


AWARDS OI Automo- 


king, editor; and The Iron 
Age, John H. Van Deventer, 


Marvin, editor; and Metal 
Progress, E. E. Thum, edi- 
tor. 

SpeciaL Awarp: Architectural 


Record, Roger Wade Sher- 
man, managing editor. 


editor. 


2. For the best single article 


First Awarp: Metals and Al- 
loys, Edwin F. Cone, editor. 


editor. 


3. For best pictorial reporting 

First Awarp: The Oil Weekly, 
Warren L. Baker, editor. 

Awarps or Merit: The Explo- 


sives Engineer, Theodore 





Awarps oF Merit: Electric 
Light and Power, C. W. 
Leihy, editor; and Modern 
Plastics, William T. Cruse, 


For the best employe rela- 
tions editorial program 

The Petroleum 
Engineer, K. C. Sclater, edi- 


First AWARD: 


tor. 


For the greatest improve- 
ment in format and general 
appearance 


First Awarpb: American Wine 
SLiquorjJournal, Lew 


Schwartz, editor. 


Awarps OF Merit: S.A.E. Jour- 
nal, Normal G. Shidle, exec- 
utive editor; and Southwest 
Builder and Contractor, Wil- 


liam E. Prine, editor. 



































tics, William T. Cruse, editor, for an 


article, “Molded Airplanes for De- 
fense.” 

For the best pictorial reporting job: 
First Award, The Oil Weekly, Warren 
L. Baker, editor, for a pictorial expo- 
sition on “Science of Today’s Oil Field 
Award of Merit, The 


Ex plosives Engineer, Theodore Marvin, 


Exploration.” 
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editor, for a pictorial presentation of 
“Bingham Canyon Operations of Utah 
Copper Company;” photographs by 
Rittase. Award of Merit, Metal Prog- 
E. Thum, editor, for a pictorial 
Steel Made 
America;” photographs by Van Fisher. 


ress, E. 
story on “Crucible in 
Special Award, Architectural Record, 


Roger Wade Sherman, managing edi- 
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peo PETROLEUM EMGLVELN A 


EDITORIAL ACHIEVEMENT 


Hirst Gward the Annual Competition conducted by Industrial Marketing for the best employes 


relations editorial program of the year was won by The Petroleum Engineer. This signal honor marks a fitting 
climax to the many expressions of commendation from leaders in the petroleum industry on the far-reac hing 
effectiveness of the job accomplished by the editors of The Petroleum Engineer in the conduct of research, the 
writing and presentation of the series This Industry of Ours, for which the award was made. 

The Petroleum Engineer, in accepting this award, fully acknowledges the unstinted cooperation of the 
scores of influential men in the petroleum industry whose assistance made "possib le our efforts toward industrial 
peace and mutual understanding. We share the honor of the award with them. 

The Industry's problems are our problems. The Petroleum Engineer's editorial! policy is dedicated to serving 
its indystry in tangible ways and we were glad of this opportunity to promote better employer- employe relations. 

‘Manufacturers of field and plant equipment for the petroleum industry find that it pays to place their adver- 
tismig. in The Petroleum Engineer, to benefit by its editorial foresight and aggressiveness. 


An ABC-ABP Monthly, The Petroleum Engineer has an international paid circulation going direct to officials 
atid men actively engaged in operating (buying) departments. Distribution is concentrated in active producing 
and refining areas, where 90° of all equipment and supplies is purchased. 

The Petroleum Engineer is edited by engineers, written by engineers and operating men. In scope the mag- 
azine embraces the drilling, producing, refining, natural gasoline manufacturing and pipe line branches of the 
petroleum industry. 

[f yours is an-engineered product, sold to oil and gas company operating departments, your advertising be- 
longs in The Petroleum Engineer where it will reach today’s oil industry buyers in a stand-out publication having 
established advertising, value. 


For complete, information and advertising rates, write our nearest representative. 


(a ae 


Engincer 


Allen Bidg. Dallas, Texas 





ROGER MOTHERAL E. V. PERKINS 

7545 Kessel Street 330 South Wells Street 
Forest Hills, Long Island, Chicago, lil. 

New York 


AXE JONES 
343 Bassett Road 
Bay Village, Cleveland, Ohio 


T. J. CROWLEY, Vice Pres R. C. WIPPERMAN 
1402 South Owasso Street 518 North Sweetzer 
Tulsa, Oklahoma Los Angeles, California 
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Typical First Award plaque and Award of Merit framed certificate which were presented to 
fourteen business papers in ‘Industrial Marketing's" competition for editorial achievement 


tor, for excellence of illustrative tech- 
nique used in its feature, “Home Office 
Building, The Bankers Life Company.” 

For the best employe relations edi- 
torial program: First Award, The Pe- 
troleum Engineer, K. C. Sclater, edi- 
tor, for its series of articles, “This 
Industry of Ours, an Inside Look at 
the Oil Industry and the Lot of Those 
Who Serve It,” by North Bigbee. 

For the greatest improvement in 
typography, design and general ap- 
pearance: First Award: American 
Wine & Liquor Journal, Lew Schwartz, 
editor; design by Harrison Murphy, 
urt director, Award of Merit, S.A.E. 
Journal, Norman G. Shidle, executive 
editor. Award of Merit: Southwest 
Builder and Contractor, William E. 
Prine, editor. 

Presentation of the awards was made 
by Harry Neal Baum, manager adver- 
tising and publicity, Fairbanks, Morse 
& Co., chairman of the Jury of Awards 
which also included W. D. Murphy, 
Sloan Valve 


Company, and vice-president, National 


idvertising manager, 
Industrial Advertisers Association; E. 
A. Gebhardt, vice-president, Commer- 
cial Advertising Agency; Ben D. Wal- 
die, Behel & W aldie, 
Douglas C. McMurtrie, director of 


typography, Ludlow 


agency; and 


Typography 
Company. 

The competition was established 
three years ago by INpusTRIAL Mar- 
KETING to encourage business paper 
editors and to recognize the vast 
amount of outstanding work they are 
doing. In this year’s contest 100 edi- 
tors entered a total of 234 pieces of 
their work. 

In making the report of the Jury of 
Awards, Mr. Baum said there was some 
disappointment in the relatively small 


number of entries made in the compe- 


tition in comparison with the large 
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number of business papers published. 
“Either these editors feel that they 
have made no worth while or out- 
standing contributions to their read- 
ers the past year, or they are not in- 
terested in competing with other busi- 
ness paper editors. Such attitudes are 
understandable, but seem short-sighted 
in view of the intense interest of in- 
dustrial advertisers in business paper 
readership and the improvement of 
editorial content.” 

Referring to the first classification 
for the best series of articles, Mr. 
Baum reported that it was the opinion 
of the judges that greater value should 
be given to a series of articles appear- 
ing over a period of time than to a 
series of related articles in one issue, 
as an important series appearing in reg- 
ular issues strengthens the ordinary 
editorial content and makes for more 
intensive reading of all regular issues. 
The judges were especially impressed 
with the editorial understanding of the 
problems of their readers, he empha- 
sized. 

Although the judges were pleased 
with the quality of work being done in 
the way of pictorial presentation of a 
story they urged “that business paper 
editors give more serious study and 
consideration to this method of pre- 
senting interesting, educational, and 
helpful facts to their readers.” 

The judges were interested in the 


gradual, steady improvement being 
made in the appearance of many busi- 
ness papers and the continuing refine- 
ment of those already good examples 
of modern graphic arts. Removal of 
advertising from front covers espe- 
cially received their hearty endorse- 
ment. In addition to the winning 
entries in this classification, Mr. Mc- 
Murtrie selected three others for special 


comment, as follows: Pencil Points: 
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For typographic refinement and im- 
provement in an already well designed 
journal. Southern Pharmaceutical 
Journal: For the most astounding im- 
provement by the use of a new and 
interesting cover design. Savings and 
Loans: Consistent improvement in the 
use of type in heads and subheads and 
in text, as well as some improvement 
in format. 

In reviewing the classification for 
entries in the competition, the judges 
submitted to INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
a number of suggestions for refining 
the specifications and requirements. 
These will be taken into consideration 
and some or all of them incorporated 





in next year’s competition, details of 
which will be announced later in the 


year. 


] 
q 
‘ 
From coast to coast and Canada came the delegates te 
NIAA Detroit Conference: Here, meeting for the first 
is Richard O'Mara, Western Precipitation Corp., Los Ang , 
past-president, Industrial Marketers of Southern Califo , 
John A. Galilee, Canadian Westinghouse Co., Ltd. A 
ton, Ont., president, Industrial Advertisers Associatior 
Ontario, and E. V. Creagh, American Chain & Cable \ 
Inc., Bridgeport, president, Western New England Indu y 
Advertising Council. All twenty chapters were repres r 
0) 
el 
re 
| 
pl 
SU 
fi 
uc 
of 
de 





mb the 
of the 


meeting: Julius S. Holl, Link-Belt Company, ~ic#9° 


Three perennial NIAA conference attenders 
of the Masonic Temple for the opening sess 


10, and 
__and of 


G. Phillips, The Dole Valve Company, Ch 
Wolff, Edwin L. Wiegand Company, Pittsbur 

































These are some of the articles Last month we pointed out that Textiles in National Defense | 


which will comprise the spe- 
cial Feature Section of TExTILe 


Wortp’s Annual November offered increased opportunities for business for all manufac- 
“Check-up” Number: 
* turers serving the active textile industry. 


you getting peak efficiency 
from your Power Generation and 
lransmission Equipment? 


* 









In NOVEMBER 


World Ofjers You 


The Opportunity you have 






you able to cope with emer- 
vseney conditions with Your Pres 
ent Productive Equipment? 


* 








Are you preventing bottlenecks 
and backtracking by Proper Ma- 


mien! been seeking to tie your 


Are you confident of the prime 
condition of your Buildings and 
Protective Services? 


<u sistriee wi product or service into the 


tivity through Good W orking Con- 
ditions? 


* : 
Are you making fullest possible 
use of Recent Dye and Chemical & e e aa U p rn ee he, fe) & 
Developments? 


* 


Are you geared up to increased 


demands on Your Maintenance bad bad e 
st extile Industry rising ou 


* 


Are you certain you have ade- 
quate Research and Testing Fa- 


a tail of the all-important Na- 


Are you utilizing Supplies and 
Equipment made of Latest-Type 
Materials? 


jates fo 
p first 7 
os Ang 


Califo 






td. Mi 

ociatior * — 

Cable And to make these articles of Ti @) rn ci e e nse rog ra m e 
d Indus greatest possible practical value to 

represe readers of Textite Worwp, each 


one will be accompanied by a 
check chart which will enable the 
reader to check his own company 


awa: Shoe tine Aaa —_ In the special Feature Section of In the Advertising Pages you, and all 

Textite Worwn’s Annual Mill Engineer- manufacturers wishing to get their full 
a BB ag PS a ing “Check-up” Number to be published share of the business which mills will be 
for the story of how your prod- in November, the editors will develop placing to keep production facilities 
vet will help active textile mills eee i tuned-up to the urgent demands of the 
of the country modernize for the theme: “Textile Modernization for 


defense as well as for profit. National Defense program, will have the 


Defense”. . . will raise many searching ; : ; 

: ‘ ayes opportunity of telling mill buyers how 
questions, some of which are indicated your product will fit into any require- 
ments suggested by the inventory of 
steps for the mill man to take to Mod- needs provoked by the editorial treat- 


ernize for Defense as well as for Profit. ment of this vital subject. 


in the panel at the left . . . will suggest 





First ' 
Forms Close nf rn tac oa 
October 25th 


Textile_World 


\ 330 West 42nd Street New York, N.Y. 
! circulation now at the highest 
ts entire history. 


nb the 
§ the D 
cago 

and 
and of 




















About Writing Advertising 


It's hard work to turn out an ad 
that will take a real chunk of your 
sales load — but it pays dividends 


@ WE DON'T CLAIM to know all 
the answers about what constitutes 
good advertising in Electrical World 

not by a long shot! But we submit 
as self evident that writing effective 
advertising is a full-time job, de- 
manding plenty of time and energy. 
As some wag said, "'It isn't the white 
space you buy — it’s the gray matter 
you put into it!” 

Why doesn’t a higher percentage 
of advertising produce a tangible 
return? We, as publishers, are vi- 
tally concerned with that question 
because there is a too frequent 
tendency to blame the publication 
rather than the copy when the ad- 
vertising falls flat 


Here Is An Interesting Slant 
on the Subject 


Once, t he 2 Mae aula became én- 


) 
iged in an important contest i Par- 
, } ; 
liament, bis History of England was 
delayed for a lin lu i nou he 
> 
wn 1 friend, "1 am too bus} 
j Py) or) “vile 
1? iclive business mar nm a 
, ‘; 
) x vrevardi ivert 
/ 4 , , ] 
} é i ELT 4 DE aa 
} , 
, ONSINEeS fo write aboul i. His 
@? nm and energy musi be given 
CXCCH € work i lie bu mess zs 
’ fs,] 
i/¢ CL CIOS ae 


The foregoing statement makes 
sense today, as 7 did 42 years age 
if €}7] if i tf ap pe ared aii Eli t [ri al 
World for July 1898! It was signed 
by Henry Ferris Writer of me- 
chanical and technical advertising.” 

It's hard work to turn out an ad 
that will take a real chunk of your 
sales load. It requires field calls on 
the people you are trying to sell, 
and then skillful presentation of the 
things buyers want to know about 
your products. You've got to “tell 
all’ with factual data that can’t be 
found on office walls or in the bot- 
tom of a dry Martini 

But when you gaze proudly upon 
the finished ad—then you énow that 


you're sending out a salesman that 


will not only make 16,000 calls, 
but will actually sale turkey, in terms 
of the buyer’s interest! 


Good Copy Pulls 


Manufacturers using Electrical 
World will tell you that good adver- 
tising pays out—over and over again. 
W. A. Bruce, for example, of the 
Brewer-Titchener Corp., said, ‘Four 
years after starting our advertising 
campaign in Electrical World our 
sales figure was exactly 40 times 
greater than before we started this 
campaign. Eight years later it was 
almost 80 times greater and this in 
spite of the fact that, nationally, 
the general purchase of this material 
was going down rather than up.” 

But we repeat: good results from 
advertising are directly dependent 
upon good copy. That's why we're 
starting this series in Industrial 
Marketing showing some of the out- 
standing ads from current issues of 
Electrical World. We picked thirty 
from the September 21st number - 
wish we could run them all, but 
space is limited, so only twelve are 
reproduced at the right. The copy is 
aimed at a specific objective and is 
going after it hammer and tongs. 


Guest Reviewers for 
“World” Ads 

In succeeding months we are go- 
ing to have comments on ‘World’ 
advertising from important readers 

frank analyses of the ads that 
seem to click, and the reason why. 
There will be a new “guest review- 
er’ each month. 

But right now is the time when 
you've got to speed up your selling 
to busy utilities and industrials who 
are placing large orders every day. 
Hitch Electrical World to your most 
important sales problem—with good 
copy and dominant space. And get 
ready for action. 

Our booklet, “Quick Facts” will 
give you the whole story by return 
mail. Write “Electrical World,” 330 
West 42nd Street, New York. 
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ne ad blasts the company name 
striking poster style. And they ve 


iyed up the product so you cant 


niss it. Color is most effectively used 


Breakdown Averted by Sen a 
L&N Recorder Signal “um 


fet Se Leckey 





House Organ treatment, well done 
leeds & Northrup. Note the pane 
t the right, merchandising literaturé 


vailable. A sincere, readable job 


Cross one persistent worry 


off your list 


the 


proved design 
for better op ne 


pertormence 





ta striking ries this ad of 
Lapp Insulato headache 
for the worried transmis 


engineer The copy convincing 


AT RIPLEY STATION . .: 


Here s a spread ‘that has all the elements — a swell convincing case study, inter 
esting engineering details clearly presented, and fine layout, with plenty of white 
space and clean cut typography. A salesman could use this spread as a text from 
which to sell—which, incidentally, is an acid test to apply to any piece of copy 





ON OUTDOOR BREAKERS 


@ © ANOTHER EXAMPLE OF HOW 


COMBUSTION ENGmeEEAINO + 


VU STEAM GENERATOR 


EXCEEDS EXPECTATIONS 





i ie 
me oe ssi. bate saad 
OC ee 
ers the important engineering facts on 
their outdoor breakers. The picture 
gives you the story at a glance 
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_ Westinghouse Transformers 


tow Mocw DOES IT COST YOU 





ORANGEBURG 088s 
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SAVINGS 


WITH 5 


ANGLE COUPLINGS 








T 


ative question that hits the prospect right in the budget. Note the panel at the new product so that even a non 
always the strongest kind of selling 


eft giving specific benefits for the buyer 
Good cross-section illustration. too. And 


Prvesegicwets 


The center spread-.of this Westinghouse four page job asks and answers a provoc 


swell layout makes a bang-up job The reverse drawings are effective 









Engineering details are given on this 


technical reader can get the. story 
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GE answers questions on lead sheathed 


paper insulated cable, with four dra 
matic pages reproduced in full color 
An Al job of informative advertising 
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PROBLEMS 
IN INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 








By KEITH J. EVANS 


Readers are invited to present their advertising and sales management 
problems which will be answered in this department, or direct, if requested 





Special Reason for 
Increased Advertising 


Some of the executives in our com- 
pany feel that the value of advertising 
is greatly discounted these days be- 
cause of war news and other distrac- 
tions. Will you please let me have any 
information you may have as to 
whether the answer lies in less adver- 
fising or more advertising to overcome 
the distractions. 

ADVERTISING MANAGER. 

We recently came across an inter- 
esting study which indicated that the 
reading habits of people had not 
changed very much in spite of the 
war, politics, etc. We would rather 
think that you could not afford to 
stop advertising if you expect to con- 
tinue your business, and therefore if 
necessary, it would be in line to in- 
crease your advertising somewhat if 
you believe it is not strong enough to 
meet current competition. 

With taxes already high and going 
higher, some companies that are on a 
reasonable net profit basis are increas- 
ing their advertising because most of 
them feel they have never spent quite 
enough and are glad to secure addi- 
tional advertising on somewhat of a 
discount basis when taxes are consid- 


er ed. 


Budgets 


As most advertising departments do, 
we submit an advertising budget along 
with recommendations in October for 
the coming year. We put all our ef 
forts behind one plan, but so often 
this is upset that we may be into the 
coming year before the various changes 
have been made and agreement is 
reached with sales and general manage- 
ment. Do you have any recommenda- 
tions for cutting down this nego- 
tiating time? 

ADVERTISING MANAGER. 


There are a number of suggestions 
that may or may not be of value to 
you, depending upon your particular 
business and set-up. However, the fol- 
lowing possibilities are listed for your 


px yssible use. 
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1. Stay with sales management and 
general management closely through- 
out the year so that they are a part 
of what you are doing. Then they 
will be inclined to OK budgets more 
quickly. 

2. Start your budget work and 
planning earlier in the year for an OK 
in plenty of time to release schedules. 


. 


3. Carry your current year’s budget 
in each department and each item 
along with the coming year’s budget 
for comparison. If possible, include 
the past year for even better compari- 
son for management’s consideration. 


4. One advertising 


know always works out his coming 


manager we 


year’s plan on three different bases— 
minimum, standard, and generous. In 
that way management may pick the 
high side on one department or one 
item, the middle on another, and the 
minimum figure on still another, and 
an agreement is usually reached more 
quickly. 
Accompanying statements of re- 
quirements and objectives are also a 
great aid toward securing quick ap- 
proval. We cannot take for granted 
that management is entirely familiar 
with what we are doing or even with 
the advertising and sales promotion re- 


quirements of the company. 


Mailing List Time 

We continue to have a difficult time 
with the sales department and salesmen 
in connection with our mailing lists. 
They show enough interest and cer- 
tainly want to help us keep our lists 
in good order, but we just do not get 
the codperation necessary. What meth- 
ods are other companies using to solve 
this problem? 

ADVERTISING MANAGER. 

No sales department takes a primary 
interest in the mailing list. It is a 
nuisance job from their standpoint and 
therefore must be followed continually 
by you. 

The best method involves using the 
mailing list in connection with some 


type of current sales record as a part 








If this 


of the salesmen’s equipment. 
can be arranged, the salesman will al- 
ways have his list before him and will 
help keep it correct. Failing in this, 
however, there should be at least one 
or two occasions every year when a 
special drive is made to correct the 
mailing list. If you have an annual 
sales meeting, it will help if you send 
copies of your list to the salesmen 
prior to this meeting so that they may 
bring the corrections to your attention 
at this time. If you have a part in the 
annual sales meeting, devote a portion 
of your talk to the mailing list, show- 
ing the improvement from year to 
year—number of customers gained and 
lost, number of prospects, etc., so that 
not only general management, but 
every salesman will take greater in- 
terest. 

Sales management may also help you 
by designating a certain part of the 
sales meeting week for mailing list cor- 
rections. Sometimes it is necessary to 
jolt the salesmen into the realization 
of how out-of-date their lists may be. 
An easy way to obtain some of the 
factual material is to send your mail- 
ing list to two or three key towns for 
checking by the postmaster. All names 
to be checked and corrected will cost 
you one cent a piece. With an actual 
demonstration of the number of errors 
before them, most of the men will 


realize the need of codperation. 


Publicity? 

We were visited the other day by a 
smart young man who said he could 
get us almost as much space for pub- 
licity as we are paying for in adver 
tising if we would let him loose on 
the job. He wanted twent, per cent 
on the space secured, based on the ad 
vertising rates of accepted magazines. 

This seems like a rather fair propo 
sition, although our management did 
not take it up. What are your thought 
on work of this nature? 

ADVERTISING MANAGER. 

The information about some com 
panies and their products always seems 
to be very acceptable news, while with 
other companies the question of secur 
ing publicity is always more difficult 
However, generally speaking, most 
concerns selling to industry do not be 
gin to take advantage of their oppot 
tunities. 

Very frequently, they will pres 
publishers to print the most uninter 
esting type of so-called news informa 


(Continued on page 86) 
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Sure it’s hard to contact the busy 
men who operate industry's plants .. . 
the men who can say “yes” or “no” and 
make it stick. 

That’s why so many industrial adver- 
tisers use Factory to contact plant op- 
erating men—because Facrory’s unique 
publishing formula has built America’s 
largest paid audience among this group 
of men. 

What’s unique about Facrory’s for- 
mula? And why is it important to 
advertisers? Just this. Factory long 
ago recognized that its ability to serve 
readers determined its value to adver- 
tisers — that the one sure way to contact 
busy men was to bring them industrial 
education. Facrory has done more than 
this. It has brought readers a more 
timely, a more interesting, and a more 
useful editorial service than they could 
find in any other place. 

“Tomorrow's business paper today” 
summarizes in a few words the results 


of a long range program by which every 


issue of Factory helps readers do their 





jobs better . . . brings artich s, features, 
and services that are not found in 
other business papers until months, even 
years, after they are first presented in 
Factory. 

During the past three years, the edi- 
tors of Facrory received over 5,000 
letters from readers commenting on ar- 
ticles and asking for help in solving their 
problems. 200,000 editorial reprints to- 
taling 1.250.000 pages have been dis- 
tributed. Add to this, reader requests 
for some 37.000 manufacturers’ catalogs 
described in Facrory, and you have 
striking proof of how a superb editorial 
service makes contacts with plant men. 

If your company is not one of the 
423 advertisers now using Factory to 
contact industry’s plant operating men. 
write today and we'll be glad to send 
you more information about the great 
audience that has been built by “tomor- 
rows business paper today.” Factory 
Management & Maintenance, A McGraw- 
Hill Publication, 330 West 42nd St.. 
New York, N.Y. 
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AS | 


@ AS PUNCTUAL as the arrival 
of the autumnal equinox, The Copy 
Chasers at this season come up with 
their regular squawk about the meth- 
od of 


Members Advertising” and the subse- 


conducting the “Display of 


quent awarding of prizes at the NIAA 
conference. 

We squawked mightily last year, 
underwent a 


and the entire system 


change (though we can’t guarantee 
this isn’t a non-sequitur). The change, 
it nOW appears to us, as radical as it 
was, was decidedly not for the better. 
On the contrary, it was more difficult 
than ever to make sound judgments 
of what was and what wasn’t the 
most intelligently-planned and execut- 
ed advertising campaigns. 

Hindsight being so smart, we can 
see now that the fault, in other years, 
was not with the system, but with the 
judges. You may recall that last year 
there were a number of classifications 
based upon certain reasonable divisions 
in types of industrial equipment. An 
entrant was privileged to display his 
complete advertising program—that 
iS, Space, direct mail, house organs, etc. 
—all in one hunk. Unfortunately, 
this system gives the advantage to the 
big advertiser, for he makes the big 
ger splash, and, even more unfor 
tunately, it causes s pact advertising— 
somewhat limited in size, color, etc. 

to suffer in relation to direct mail 
pieces and other gaudy literature. So 
the competition became one based on 
attractiveness, rather than on sense—in 
other words, an arf competition. <A 
campaign won because it was im pres- 
sive-looking, not because it was smart 
—and, as we pointed out at the 
time, certain lucky campaigns could 


be so arranged on the panels as to 
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NSERTED 


The Lucky Seven... 


The Copy Chasers Explain Their 
Selection of NIAA Panel Winners . . . 





The Copy Chasers’ Selections 
of NIAA Panels 


@ INASMUCH as_ The 


Chasers restrict their comments to 


Copy 


advertising appearing in_ business 
papers, they confined their selec- 
tion of outstanding advertising dis- 
played at the NIAA Detroit Con- 
ference to that classification and 


made their choice according to 
types of copy, as follows: 
PrestiGE: National Tube Com- 
pany. 
INFORMATIVE: Associated Busi- 
ness Papers, Inc. 


News: 


DRAMATIC 


Veeder-Root, Inc. 
APPEAL: American 
Mutual Liability Insurance Com- 
pany. 


Case Stupy: du Pont Neoprene. 


Serr INtTeREsT: Dresser Mfg. 
Company. 
LimiteED APPROPRIATION: Cal- 


gon, Inc. 

HONORABLE MENTIONS: Ameri- 
can Rolling Mill Company, Bake- 
lite Corporation, Barber-Colman 
Combustion 
ing Company; Crompton & 


Knowles Loom Works, The B. F. 


Goodrich Company, Libbey-Owens- 


Company, Engineer- 


Ford Glass Company, Phillips Screw 
Licensees, Warner & Swasey Com- 


pany. 











create a pleasingly geometric pattern 
—like wallpaper, suggesting orderli- 
ness in planning and strict adherence 
in execution, to a formula. 

So, the fact that some of the official 
awards last year went to firms we 
didn’t agree deserved them is not to be 


We blame the 


blamed on the system. 









judges—specifically, for superficial 
judging . . . for being unable to rec- 
ognize a small advertiser doing a sweil 
job amid the more expansive, sensa 
tional and possibly very dumb adver 
tising of some of the bigger companies. 

So we squawked. And the system 
was changed. Two classifications were 
established horizontally, four vertical 
ly; appropriations over $25,000, appro 
priations under $25,000 . business 
publication advertising, direct mail, 
house organs, catalogs. And _ still— 
even to a greater degree than before 
—there is a premium on Surface ap 
pearance—for now it’s almost impos 
sible, for purely mechanical reasons, 


for the judges to locate the best 
planned campaigns. For the space 
ads in one room .. . the direct 


mail in another and so on—and 
there is no way, lacking a superhuman, 
well-organized memory, to appreciate 
how a complete sales promotion pro 
gram is knit together. 

Thus: to overcome a defect of the 
judging, a system was created which 
makes it virtually impossible to judg: 
intelligently. 

However, having relieved ourselves 
of that criticism, it’s really no con 
Our private awards ar 


That’s a 


we write about ordinarily—we hat 


cern of ours. 


for space advertising only. 


house organs as an economic wast 
considered in the relation of their goo 
to their cost—and both direct ma 
and catalogs are specialized fields » 
habitually leave to somebody else. 

So—who was left when The Co; 
Chasers got through sneering at t! 
panels? 

First, though, a couple of remark 

We're under the impression that 
few more exhibitors than last yea 
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hee? ‘ 


“WALLS WITH OUT WELDS” 


Record-Brecking Pipe Line 

-«- Longest Since 1930... 

438 Miles of NATIONAL 
SEAMLESS 



































Best “prestige” copy 


put real results in their “results” para- 
graph. Usually the results were just 
hopes or guesses or say-nothing re- 
marks about the difficulty of measur- 
ing effectiveness. Sure, it’s hard, in 
1 lot of cases, to measure effectiveness, 
but there are methods of doing it and 
some of you boys are going to have to 
find out what those methods are and 
use them and benefit from the findings 
thereof, or else you’re going to have 
Management some sweet day finding no 
reasons why it shouldn’t cut out ad- 
vertising and your paycheck, too. 


Remark No. 2. 


rules and regulations concerning the 


In our opinion the 


handling of the panels were expressed 
in good, clean English and with a 
tandard of printing which provided 
legibility. <A 

understood 


easonable schoolboy 


could have them and 


obeyed them. Instead of hiring a 
‘schoolboy, though, to obey them, an 
istonishing number of exhibitors dis- 
egarded the rules altogether. The 
nechanical specifications were not ad- 
ered to, the single explanatory letter- 
head in the upper right hand corner 
is frequently neither single nor in 
upper right hand corner, the sug- 
ted order of information on that 
tterhead fell by the wayside, and a 
w exhibitors even upset the main in- 
rest of this year’s new system and 
space and direct mail on the same 
nel. If some of you obey orders 
that when you get in the army, 
hope your drill sergeant is more 
ient than we are. 
Now then, to the business at hand 
in announcement of who won what 
1 who gets The Copy Chasers’ 
rel-wreaths, 
\s we said, we judged only the pub- 
ition advertising. Taking a cue 
mm Don Murphy’s article in the 
MARKETING, 


tember INDUSTRIAI 
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we looked for the best ads of the fol- 
lowing types: Self Interest (which the 
good old $.O.I. course calls “Owner 
Benefit”), News, Curiosity (which we 
prefer to call “Dramatic Appeal’’) 
and Common Experience, which we 
assume covers case studies and testi- 
monials. Don, in talking about atten- 
tion-getting, also mentinoed “Money” 


We d uc ked those 


added “Information” and 


and “Incongruity.” 
two and 
“Prestige.” That makes six awards, 
plus one more for the best campaign in 
the limited (under $25,000) classifi- 
cation. In other words—The Lucky 
Seven. 

Prestige: National Tube Company— 
Purpose of this campaign of spreads 
is to remind large operators in the oil 
National 


dvantages of 


industry of the success of 
Seamless Pipe and the 
seamless construction. Success stories 
are presented conservatively and free 
usual 


from generalities, with the 


smooth flow of copy that characterizes 


Use puppy dogs 
to stop 
em... 


Bur... if you want to 
sell the markets of 


industry and trade 
Don't Stop There! 










so much U. S. Steel advertising. The 
familiar “Walls Without Welds’’ slo- 
gan gets a big play. 

This is prestige stuff that carries 
weight without being pomderous— 
“This is the longest pipe line laid in 
the last nine years. Significant, too, is 
the fact that this is the first major oil 
line to be constructed in the Rocky 
Mountains across the Continental Di- 
vide. . . . National Seamless was speci- 
fied for this important line because it 
is an accepted fact that “Walls With- 
out Welds’ provide the extra margin of 
strength to withstand unpredictable 
stresses, ground settlements and unex- 
pected pressures. National Seamless 
will move oil economically through 
this mountainous territory for many 
years. For it is pierced from solid 
billets of finest quality steel. It pro- 
vides full wall strength throughout 
uniformly straight lengths, carefully 
finished ends, ample ductility for easy 
bending, and clean, smooth surfaces. 
It is readily handled and joined with 


” 


minimum time and labor. . . 
Charles W. Rice of the Pitts- 
burgh office of BBD&O, wrote 
this campaign without getting 
self-conscious over that word 
prestige. 
Informative: T/e Associated Busi- 
ness Papers—This award is made to 
writes who practice what they preach 
—they fell all. 
resultful industrial ad- 


Their product is a 
book about 
vertising copy, but the ads tell plenty 
about what good copy is and plenty 
They 


pick out their audience by pointing 


about what good copy isn’t. 


their fingers directly at it: “Does Your 


TYPICAL RESULTS FROM 
TELL-ALL”™ ADVERTISING 





Were learning.too reno THIS now ce 
\ > >» t $ - yeet van? 


H 

\ 
1 

THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS | —~ 


=. @ ee) @ BS eT 


Best “informative” copy 

















GuN's DowN To 
13 ROUNDS!” 








VEEDER-ROOT 


Best “news” copy 


Company Make These Mistakes in 
Advertising?” They hit hard: “Use 
Babies to Stop "Em... but. . . if 
you want to sell the markets of in 
dustry and trade, DON’T STOP 
THERE!” They back up their con- 
tentions with success stories. They 
sample their product, with excerpts 
from the book. They are sincere: 

We know that we will learn how to 
use what we're talking about as we go 
ilong—that the next A.B.P. ad will 
TELL ALL in a better way than this 
one.” 

This tell-all copy was written 
by Schuyler Hopper in collabo- 
ration with Stanley A. Knisely 
and the A. B. P. Promotion 
Committee. And don’t forget, 
they “sold” a pile of “Tell All” 
books. 

News: Veeder-Root, Inc.—Its cam 
paign to executives is a series of well 
illustrated and well-written stories of 
how Veeder-Root counters help vari 
ous types of equipment to tell, at any 
moment, where they stand. The ap 
proach is news, the spirit is excitement, 
the latter a rare advertising quality. 
Duck Out of This Dogfight 
Gun’s down to 13 Rounds”; so advises 
the gunner to the pilot when the 
counting device on his machine gun 
ndicates it’s getting low. Copy lead: 
He who fights . . and can tell 
when to run away may live to 
fight another day.” Who Crowns 
the Kings of Swing?” tells about the 
counting devices on juke-boxes which 


tabulate the relative popularity of 


swing records. ‘Watch Out , China! 
Here Comes Oklahoma’’—that’s the 
70 


heading of a description of a measur- 
ing device down an oil well. Less 
sensational, no less good: “One reason 
my tractor’s so healthy for its age... 
it tells me what it needs”—meaning 
through a counter which registers the 
number of hours the engine has run 
without change of oil. Writers: P. 
M. Abbott, J. H. Squier and J. 
A. Keary, on the staff of Suther- 
land-Abbott, Boston agency. 
Dramatic Appeal: American Mu- 
tual Liability Insurance Company— 
This campaign consists of dramatic 
case histories typical of one or more 
of American Mutual’s three profit op- 
portunities for employers through 
workmen’s compensation insurance. 
Sample headline, attached to a surgery 
illustration and introducing copy dis- 
cussing medical services for injured 
workmen: “He treats 10,000 Men at 
Once—Yet Each One Gets Tailor- 
Made Care.” 
are similarly dramatic throughout— 


Illustrative situations 
workers listening to an _ agitator 
(“Strike”), a half-page full of thumbs 
turned down (‘The Client Nobody 
Wanted”), a close-up of a fiery steel 
mill operaton (“One of America’s 
Safer Places”). The panel quotes 
Daniel Starch readership surveys to 
prove the campaign’s effectiveness. A 
special campaign to contractors with 
purely informative copy on accident 
prevention pulled a notable number 
of inquries. At the James Thomas 
Chirurg Company, H. G. Sawyer 
and Warren Buckley collaborat- 
ed, and Donald Goodell, adver- 


tising manager, handled the cam- 


THE STORY OF 


The Valve that was just a“Drip” 


AND HOW THE ENGINEER MADE iT “DanuESs™ | 





ape 
NEOPRENE 


Nww teamed waded’ 


Best “case study” 





hod 
ONE OF AMERICA’S 
SAFER PLACES 





Best “dramatic appeal” 


paign from the advertiser’s end. 
Case Studies: Rubber Chemicals 
Division of duPont—Even that swell 
Goodrich campaign is out-Goodriched 
in these stories of how neoprene has 
been useful to a variety of industries 
(the series appears in design maga 
zines). All the headlines start “The 
Story of”; there’s one about “The 
Valve that was just a “Drip’”’, others 
about “The Dashpot that Kept Its Hat 
On,” “The Seal that Didn’t’’, “The 
Tubing Stripper’s Throat (and how 
Neoprene keeps it swallowing! )” Peo 
ple, even designers presumably like 
to read something that promises a 
story, and these stories are engagingly 
told. 

“That night four years ago, lights 
burned late in the mechanical sande 
company’s drafting room”: Goes on 
to tell how a designer solved Ais prob 
lem—but not without indicating ofthe) 
possible uses and advantages of neo 
prene and also the all-round frailities 


of other types of material. 


Another sample: 

“T’ve got it, chief!” yelled an en 
gineer bursting into the ofhce of the 
superintendent of a large power plant 
“We'll put a hat on it.” 

“We'll put a hat on what?” asked 
the superintendent. 

... Which is our idea of really 
developing reader interest. Steve 
Daly, advertising manager, asks 
Jim Trowbridge and Warren 
Lynch of B B D & O, Stewart 
Barbour and Al Clark, to take a 
bow with him. 


Self-Interest: Dresser Manufactus 
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ADVANCE 
in 
Space Rates 


* ANNUAL 
IRECTORY NUMBER 


or the Residential and 
mall Building Market 


AMERICAN ARTISAN for January 1941 — an event 
of first importance . . . a book NO manufacturer of prod- 
tets use! in the residential air conditioning, warm air 
heating and sheet metal market ean possibly afford to miss! 

First, the January issue, as happens every month, will 
five its readers a seintillating array of outstanding : ; 
il. 5 ale sieeeiaii aaa eileen Mie ie product, along with trade names. It is complete, accurate, 
January look will contain a Directory Section on special — _ _ . 
Ielesed stock : Names of ALL advertisers, as they appear in_ the 

Directory Section, will be conspicuously “dotted,” and 
q he Virectory Section has permanent value — make reference made that your selling message is on hand. 

en ed BEVIN ID ear eric 
nd wholesalers who eating the KEY pelt pe erewevaet ARTISAN ° jenuary Directory Naer 

. ’ ’ £ and it looks like another winner in °41. Get your reser- 
Purchases in this field. vation in NOW, and plan on space ample enough to really 


It lists EVERY product, and the manufacturer of that do a bang-up selling job. 


| ") 6 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO [ff 


















































mg Company—Here's a campaign 
about pipe couplings that talks about 
what the customer gets by buying 
Dresser rather than competitive joints. 
built around the 


FOUR to do 


the job—simplicity, speed, flexibility, 


Entire campaign is 


idea that you need ALI 


those four 


tightness. Now nouns 
iren’t any one advertiser’s property, 
and the idea of four fingers isn’t a 


novel way of indicating four, but the 
four nouns fogether by now are Dres 


ser’s property and the four fingers 


should have become pretty much a 


ROAD BUILDING 








trade mark. Moreover, the nouns 
aren’t left unsupported; note these 


user - benefits: “SIMPLICITY — un- 


skilled labor assembles standard parts 


on plain-end pipe, using only a 
wrench. SPEED—typical examples: 
§ min. for 8”; 8 min. for 14”; 12 


min. for 20” (two workmen).” Fur- 
ther corroboration furnished by instal- 
lation picture and caption. Against 
“Results” on the panel was this: “A 
378.5% 
eight months of 
to 1939. Sales 


increase in sales for the first 
1940, as compared 


effort, however, also 


ROAD SURFACING 


ROAD MAINTENANCE ...EQUIPMENT 


TUNNEL 
ARTICLES 
DAMS 
MINING. 


PERSONAL NEWS 


CONSTRUCTION 
FLOOD CONTROL 
AND LEVEES 
GRADING...MATERIALS 





.LEGAL 





.OPEN PIT 


SPOT NEWS 


Timely Subjects in the Earth 
Moving and Road Building Field 


Articles on the many ramifications of the 
earth moving and road building industry 
appear regularly in the editorial pages of 
EARTH MOVER AND ROAD 
BUILDER. Any construction job of an 
unusual nature which will stimulate 
interest among its consistent readers is 
reported in the free, easy style which has 
characterized this editorially “individual 


istic’’ magazine. 


Unusual in its approach, EARTH 
MOVER AND ROAD BUILDER brings 
to the men in the field and the top-notch 
executives who are far removed from text- 


book and drawing board, accurate 
authentic reporting of leading construc- 
tion jobs plus articles of unusual interest 
on equipment, personal items, and timely 
news from the field. Complete editorial 
coverage presented with an unusual 
human-interest flavor makes it the 
popularly read magazine in the field. 


Advertise in EARTH MOVER AND 
ROAD BUILDER—a magazine that tells 
the complete earth moving and road 
building story in the accepted language 
of the industry. 


Earth Mover AND ROAD BUILDER 





PUBLISHED by the TRAFFIC SERVICE CORPORATION 
418 SOUTH MARKET STREET 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


New York Office: HOLMES & STEPHENSON, 424 MADISON AVE. 
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Best “self interest’ copy 


contributed to this better showing.” 
(Three other 
shown on the panels, also rate high.) 
O. M. Anderson, Advertis- 
ing Manager, and C. F. Hoffman 
of Smith, Hoffman and Smith, 
are the boys who take the bows. 


Dresser campaigns 


Limited: Calgon, Inc.—Using its own 
words, this campaign aims to “‘arouse 
chemists’ imaginations concerning pos- 
sible applications of Calgon in their 
process problems.” Method is to start 
from the commonplace—such as how 
from 


domestic Calgon rings 


forming on the bathtub or makes it 


stops 


easy to rinse spinach free of grit—and 
it proceeds to show how the same prin 
ciple might apply in the chemist’s own 
work, 

“A flake or two of Calgon in a cup 
of cocoa prevents sticky sediment in 
the cup-bottom and affords a smooth- 
er, richer-tasting drink.” So starts 
one ad, and it ends up discussing the 
usefulness of Calgon’s dispersive prop 
erties in, among others, the ceramic 
industry. 

Calgon has five fundamental prop 
erties; each ad deals with only one, 
the others being merely listed. Aft« 
six appearances, a free sample was of 
fered, and a single insertion in a sing! 
magazine turned up 476 coupons with 
in fourteen days after issuance of t! 
magazine. 


T. R. Ringness and C, E. Law 
rence, copywriters at the sam 
Pittsburgh office of BBD&* 


(boy, how we must rate wit 
that outfit!) wrote the campaig 
with the acknowledged assis 























No. 2 in the “What, Where, Who, How” series of 
advertisements designed to acquaint industrial adver- 
tisers with the importance, make-up and value of the 
textile market and with the effectiveness of COTTON.’ 
Serving the Textile Industries. 





effective, careful analyses should be made of the various branches of the industry and the various sections of 
the country. 
IMPORTANCE OF VARIOUS BRANCHES OF THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
There are some 7,000 textile mills in the United States which are classified approximately as follows: Cotton mills 
1,737, woolen and worsted mills 992, rayon and silk mills 1,546, knitting mills 1,850, dyeing and finishing plants 659. 
However, as is shown by the following compilation, the importance of each branch of the industry cannot be deter 
mined by the number of plants. 


1. considering the textile industry as a market for a particular product and to make sales and advertising plans 


No. of No. of qe of q of % of % Fibre Con 

Plants Machines Spindles Looms iH. P. sumption 
CE. ccwen karen NEL ee 1,737 1,027,000 75.2 75.9 60.0 79.6 
Woolen and Worsted.............. 992 149,000 12.5 8.3 7.2 8.7 
Ss . Seer 1.546 222,000 12.3 15.8 5.7 11.2 
Knitting ...... Shears ga acta 1.850 217.000 sary rere 1.8 arate 
Dyeing and Finishing.............. 659 165.000 Pees ae 7.9 

6,921 1,780,000 100% 100% 95.6% * 99.5% ** 


*Does not include 4.4% in miscellaneous mills. 

**Miscellaneous fibres make up 0.5% of the total fibre consumption. 

From the foregoing it is evident that the cotton mills with 58% of the total machines, 75.2% of the spindles, 
75.9% of the looms, 60% of the horsepower and 79.6% of the fibre consumption constitute the first ranking section 
of the industry, representing to industrial advertisers more buying power than all other branches combined. The 
woolen and worsted mills, the rayon and silk mills, the knitting mills and the dyeing and finishing plants rank in 
importance in the order named. 

THE IMPORTANCE OF VARIOUS SECTIONS OF THE COUNTRY 

The textile industry of the United States is largely centered in three areas—the South, New England and the 
Middle Atlantic States. Over 70% of all textile fibre used by the mills in the United States is consumed by mills in 
the Southern states. Southern mills account for over 84% of the total cotton consumption; the large majority of all 
rayon yarn is manufactured in the South; over 50% of the rayon filament yarn and 90% of the rayon staple fibre are 
consumed by southern plants; a majority of all seamless knitting machines are in the South and the large majority 
of all new full-fashioned hosiery machines are being installed in Southern mills; dyeing, bleaching and finishing are 
showing their greatest expansion in the South. Over 75% of new mill‘construction is in the Southern states. 


WHERE TEXTILE SALES ARE BEING MADE 
Replies to a questionnaire to 400 leading manufacturers selling the textile industry, asking “What percentage of 
your textile business comes from each section of the country?” showed: 


NEW ENGLAND ALL OTHERS 


SOUTH 65.3% 


20.4% 14.3% 





The circulation of COTTON, Serving the Textile Industries, is divided in 
each branch of the industry and in each section of the country according to the 
importance of each branch and section, paralleling the buying power. COTTON 
is read for its practical operating and management information and its readers 
are the plant operating officials who are interested in equipment, supplies and 
services that will improve mill operations and the quality of finished products. 




















" GRANT BUILDING, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
SOUTHERN AUTOMOTIVE JOURNAL e@ ELECTRICAL SOUTH © SOUTHERN HARDWARE © SOUTHERN POWER and INDUSTRY 
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Spinach 
without 
Grit! 


OF HOW CALGON HttPS 


SOLS OFFPERSED IN Warts 











Best “limited appropriation” 


ance of Calgon’s Dr. E. P. Part- 


ridge and H. A. Bergquist. 


Honorable Mentions: 
Barber 


wise, full-of-figures copy on the bet- 


Colman Com pany — Fact 


ter production obtainable with Barber- 
("400 


grind on forged track links,” 


Colman products pieces per 
“Total 
cutter life 1,350,000 pieces from this 
gang of Barber-Colman_ cutters’) 
stepped up inquiries 140 per cent over 
1939. Up to Sept. 1, ninety-seven 
new prospects had been quoted, seven- 
ty two sold. We liked this campaign 
because the performance facts were 
fully explained and well substantiated. 
\ performance fact means little, re- 
member, if the reader doesn’t appreci- 
ite the background. 

( rom pton & Knou li s Loom Works 
—Sales strategy here is to persuade 
textile mill owners to carry out a plan 
of loom modernization in easy stages— 
Each year replace at least 10 per cent 
of your least efhicient looms.”’ This is 


scare without loss of 


copy dignity. 
Situations: a goat w andering through 
the ruins of a former first-rank mill 
that had fallen behind the parade due 
to lack of modernization a tomb- 
stone labelled “Here Lie the Hopes of 
inefhcient 


2,000 People because 


looms strangled profits.” Longish, but 
hard-hitting copy talks the economics 
of sensible mill management. 
Combustion Engineering ( om pany, 
Inc. This is pretty business-like copy, 
with little striving for flair or clever- 
ness. For example, a spread titled “A 


Failure made this steam plant a Su 


cess”’ describes in almost commonplace 


76 










language—but quite free from hum- 
drum phrases—“‘how a fuel test that 
failed while a contract hung in the 
balance paved the way for an installa- 
tion that exceeded expectations.” 
Nearby C-E shows one of those com- 
plicated blueprint affairs of boiler giz- 
zards that engineers love to dig their 
teeth into. . . and underneath an area 
of copy headed ““What This Means to 
You” 
case study for the benefit of the read- 
er with possibly different operating 
This prevails 


throughout the series that we liked so 


Ww hile, smartly, translates the 


conditions. formula 


much. 
B. F. Goodric h Com pany, advertis- 
award-winner in 


ing is a consistent 


this department. We've reached the 
point now where we don't bother to 
call your attention to it (except at 
times like this), for Starch readership 
surveys show you probably read it 
anyway. Did you know Goodrich pub- 
lishes folders reprinting the ads in 
sets of twenty-eight? What a power- 
ful testimony of engineering efficiency 
to say nothing of colorful ad-writing! 

Phillips Screw cobperative advertis- 
ing was evidently one of the first to 
address industry the way most all of 
us are doing today—stressing the im- 
portance of production speed in order 
to get deliveries out earlier. Standard 
in all Phillips ads is the line “Speed 
Product Deliveries by Calling Assem- 
bly Line.” Description of how Phillips 
Screws do this relies heavily on pictures 
and diagrams; copy is brief, chiefly ex- 
plaining the pictures. 

Warner & Swasey. lf for nothing 
else (and there was plenty else!), we'd 
give an award for the copy in Warner 
and Swasey’s page headed “50,000,000 
wrong—AND 


Lon- 


Frenchmen can be 
WERE,” 


tribute so much to the way you should 


which we think can 


be thinking these days that we're re- 


producing it large enough so you may 


read it. 
The American Rolling Mill Com- 
pany believes in proving what it 


claims. Evidence—such as test results 


advertising convincing. 
Paint grip: 


“Careful tests prove that the average 


= —makes its 


For Galvanized Armco 


weight of zinc coating converted to 
phosphate in processing is too small to 
be measured. And even this minute 
umount is not lost to the sheet be- 


remains in the 


cause it phosphate 


film.”” Another: To compare paint 


adherence, a manufacturer placed a 


painted sheet of Paintgrip and one of 





ordinary galvanized in a hallway; em 
ployes walked on them four times 
daily, hobnails and all; after 4 months 
of the “hobnail test,” paint on the 
Paintgrip sheet was evenly worn but 
not chipped; paint on the other sheet 
had pealed. Another shows a piece 
of galvanized, half Paintgrip-treated; 
scraping with a knife indicates how 
paint clings to Paintgrip. Then, for 
Armco Stainless Steels: a metallic iron 
test proves that yarn after contacting 
stainless withstands much more ten- 
sion than yarn after contacting iron. 
Good stuff. 

Bakelite Cor poration. Bakelite ad- 
vertising has improved—at least cer- 
tain of its campaigns have—in our 
not-too-humble opinions. A_ consis- 
tent award-winner, it has seemed to 
us too often routine, the copy a bored 
recital of advertising platitudes in a 
peculiar cramped style that still exists 
in the Fortune and some other cam 
paigns. For example: 

Alert to the sales-stimulating effect tha 
color contributes to consumer products 
profitminded manufacturers are capuitaliz 
ing on the styling opportunities of color 
ful Bakelite Plastics. Obtainable in an ex 
tremely broad range of self-contained col 
ors, in transparent, translucent and opaqu 
effects, these versatile Bakelite material 
are furnished in several distinct types—et 


(Continued on page 92) 





.-AND WERE! 





50,000,000 Frenchmen can be» 





They thought they could eat thei cake and Fo 
have it, t00—thought they could be safe from = Warner & Se 
invasion and yet tke life easy. Workmen making turre 


wanted short hours, business wanted easy ucts of peace 


taxes, youth wanted play washing mach 
Then the Germans came—came in the sothing m 
planes and tanks, with the guns and bombs — tinue such 


that Frenchmen hadn't worked hard enough 


But sudde 
to produce. And now Frenchmen seem headed = 
for seridom—toiling long howrs at starvation | “™**S*° 
det eoh 
wages—because they forgot that the price aaaee 
of liberty is herd work The gove 
America mast wot make that same tragic dustry and 
mistake. And it will not, if American indusiry _ if we supply 
bo: . . 
and labor can prevent it—as they can ies sei 


At Warner & Swasey, for example, our men _peace-time 


are working in three shifts 24 howrs aday to — our country if * 
supply the government and industry with the resources no* 
turret lathes without which America cannot 44, built two 4 


rearm. Many of our workmen have sons who 
would be called in selective service. The more 


the goverom 


to make Ame 
turret lathes these fathers turn out, the more 
airplanes, tanks aod guns the government This is an 
can make—to beter arm and protect their submerge © 


sons and their country if need comes nation to eh 





» 
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YoU CAN TURN IT BETTER. FASTER, FOR ZF AA 


Less WITH A WARNER & Swany JS << 
* 
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The Copy Chasers like this kind of ''prepe 
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We A 


the BUYING INFLUENCE 


of S.P.1. Industrial Subscribers 



























(7 sent a brief. return-postage-paid questionnaire to 600 subscribers in industrial 

plants, from moderate to very large, in the South and Southwest — subscribers 

taken alphabetically from each state up to the percentage of total subscribers in that state. 
We wanted to determine: 


1. The functions, or responsibilities, of these industrial subscribers executives, 
managers, superintendents, chief engineers, plant engineers. We knew the widely varying 
import from section to section, from industry to industry, even from plant to plant - 
of titles alone. 

2. The influence of these industrial subseribers in the purchase of specifie equip- 
ment and supplies. 


Of 202 replies received, we found 70.8. reported responsibility for PURCHASING. 


Answers to our questions: “Do you (1) Decide the Need? (2) Specify Type and Make? 
(3) Recommend Type and Make? (4) Approve Orders?” showed the following influence 





a in the purchase of specific equipment and supplies. 
he yn % of INDUSTRIAL SUBSCRIBERS 
PURCHASES REPORTING INFLUENCE IN PURCHASES 
Construction Materials ............... eT eT ee ere rer 72.3% 
a rere rrr errr rere rr errr rrr re 85.6% 
Electrical Motors and Controls........... ud a discs hr A Rs hs a a I A 86.1% 
ee ee er re nr re eT rr 68.3% 
I hc cert peace ep arcb.exg-s ae eee ree ssa ge boat Sik We ates IOS Sate GRP Ts AD a ATR 87.6% 
Materials Handling ......... sash Ge es es ek eo ak ag Gn ss. ala the i a ec Salas eee 73.3% 
EE SD iin coud sib eaneeNGketa send keen eheee eke eee Oe bk ep hee bea eeeknnannin 79.7% 
Piping and Valves............ iy Ora 6 Weg iain inn ake Ge ci ved eae ee Oe 84.2% 
Peet Upeew . 6. cccccess: wane ike hee deb weR a DDS ESE EEE LA ee 80.7% 


To our question, “Of the following, in which do you have responsibility?” the 
following returns resulted: 


ENGINEERING ........ 76.2% I at deci eenas 68.3% 
ot MAINTENANCE ........ 82.7% PRODUCTION ......... 62.8% 


PRIROUININES ccs eccceces 60.4% PURCHASING ......... 70.8% 









. These figures are significant to the advertiser, for they show the multiple responsibilities of S.P.1. 
industrial subscribers averaging over four functions per subscriber, even in these larger plants, with 


specification, approval and buying authority in a given plant sometimes combined in one S.P.I. subscriber. 
(These and other findings are detailed in our complete survey. Write for a copy today.) 


Southern Power & Industry's coverage of Southern and Southwestern 
industry is complete, responsible, and actively buying. Why not add its 15,500 
buying subscribers to your selling list now! 








GRANT BUILDING, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


CTRICAL SOUTH e¢ SOUTHERN HARDWARE e- SOUTHERN AUTOMOTIVE JOURNAL 
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MORE NORMAL 
MARKETING PLANS 

[Eprror’s Notre: The following letters 
were received too late to be included in 
the symposium in the September issue on 
“Management Favors Continuing Normal 
Marketing Efforts.’’} 

To THE Eprror: We intend to con- 
tinue our advertising program as well 
as to maintain our normal marketing 
and sales promotional activities. 

J. J. SUIMMERsSBYy, 


General Sales Manager, Worthington 
Machinery Corporation, 
Harrison, N. J. 


Pump and 


To THe Eprror: At this writing we 
do not contemplate any change in our 
normal business procedure. It has al- 
ways been our policy to service our 
customers with their normal require- 
ments of mechanical rubber goods to 
the best of our ability and we are of 
the opinion that the current defense 
program will not make it necessary 
for us to depart from this policy. 

J. H. Conners, 

Vice-president, The B. F. Goodrich 

Company, Akron, O. 


—_—— 


To tHe Eprror: While we have not 
adopted any “policy” on the matter 
of maintaining normal marketing op- 
erations during this period of prepared- 
ness and war goods orders, we have 
recognized that special circumstances 
will prevail and have appointed a spe- 
cial committee on National Defense 
to codperate with the Government and 
to codrdinate these activities for the 
several divisions of our Company. 

Eric BURKMAN, 
Secretary, United States Rubber 
Company, New York. 


To THe Eprror: We are making no 
changes in our sales or advertising 


policies. Budgets for next year’s ad- 


vertising will be considered later in 
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the year but I anticipate no major 


changes. 


RoBert W. GILLISPIE, 


President, The Jeffrey Manufacturing 
Company, Columbus, O. 


, a 
CLEAN YOUR SPECS, BOYS! 


To tHe Eprror: I believe it would 
be advisable to recommend to The 
Copy Chasers that they read the ad- 
vertisements they criticise or comment 
upon in the pages of INDUsTRIAI 
MARKETING. 

I have before me the September is- 
sue in which. The Copy Chasers sur- 
vey the advertsing which appeared in 
the August issue of Factory. On page 
62 the statement is made, “Here are 
some Aunt Sophies (to judge by the 
ads),”” and a phrase is lifted from our 
two-page spread to indicate that our 
advertisement was devoted to the glor- 
ification of our having been in busi- 
ness for 110 years. Had The Copy 
Chasers read our advertisement they 
would not have made such a state- 
ment. 

Further in their comment The Copy 
Chasers say, ““Have these firms nothing 
more to contribute to preparedness 
than years? What are they doing to- 
day that is important?” Had they 
read our advertisement they would 
have known that we stated therein, 
“We have always devoted our research, 
engineering, and production facilities 
to the end that this equipment of our 
manufacture shall serve its owners at 
ever-lower cost. .Our job for Amer- 
ica and American industry is to main- 
110-year-old campaign of 
to keep on 


tain our 
product improvement 
with our aggressive warfare against 
operating costs. to make certain that 
our Diesel Engines, Electric Motors, 
Pumps and Scales are of unsurpassed 
efficiency. It is thus that we can serve 


best.” 
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We differ with the point of view of 
The Copy Chasers in believing that 
incidental references to years of serv- 
ice is out of place in a special issue 
of this nature. That, however, is be- 
side the point; the annoying feature 
is that a statement was made not based 
on a very careful reading of the ad. 
Harry Near Baum, 
Advertising Manager, Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co., Chicago. 
vyv¥ iy 
ARTICLE ON SELLING 
FILLS A NEED 
To THE Eprror: The article by Ker- 
win H. Fulton entitled “The Human 
Side of Selling” appearing in the Sep- 
tember issue of INDUSTRIAL MaRKET- 
ING has proved so interesting to the 
members of our company, that I am 
wondering if it would be possible to 
receive two extra copies either in re 
print form or merely clipped from the 
magazine. 
Miss Pace BRETTNER, 
Librarian, Weyerhaeuser Sales Com- 


pany, St. Paul, Minn. 


To THE Eprror: The article, “The 
Human Side of Selling” by Kerwin 
H. Fulton, appearing in the September 
issue is the most illuminating article 
of its type I have read during my 
fifty-five years in business. It is the 
first item of its type that did not ac- 
tually use the word “personality” al- 
beit describing completely the human 
attributes necessary in successful sell- 
ing. Bereft of high sounding phrases, 
the article defines in simple languag 
the full text in the application of per 
sonality selling. I offer my sincere con 
gratulation to Mr. Fulton and your 
magazine for the publication of this 
article. 

Would you please bill the O. Hom 
mel Company for the cost of securing 
fifty reprints of this article? I want 
every man in my organization to stud) 
this article and hope they will receive 
as much benefit from it as I have. 

O. HoMMEL, 
President, The O. H. Homme! 
Company, Pittsburg! 
vvy 
COMMON PROBLEMS 


To THE Eprror: In your Septemb 
issue, the article on “Explaining D: 
lays in Deliveries in a Nice Way 
gave us quite some thought in t! 
matter, because all active concer! 
have the same trouble. As long as ° 
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WHEN YOU “TELL ALL” 


USE A PUBLICATION THAT PERMITS 
YOU TO TELL ALL OF THE BUYERS 





Most advertisers fully realize the value of telling something 
specific about their products in each advertisement—telling 
what there is about the product featured that is of interest and 
benefit to the user. 

Along with this admirable determination, decide not to make 
‘your advertising fall short of its maximum effectiveness be- 
cause you use publications that limit the audience to a portion 
of the market—that portion subscription salesmen or subscrip- 
tion methods are successful in selling. 

But ‘'tell all you want to tell" to the actual buyers of power 
and plant maintenance equipment in ALL of the worthwhile 
industrial plants in America—41,000 of them. Each of these 
plants comprising INDUSTRIAL POWER's audience is selected 
because of proved purchasing power and known interest in 
power equipment. The executives and engineers of these 
plants—whose interest and importance as buying factors are 
thoroughly demonstrated by personal surveys and testified to 
by the experience of advertisers—should have FIRST place on 
your schedule for real advertising results. 


INDUSTRIAL POWER 


The Pocket-size Magazine All Industry Reads 


MAUJER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


ST. JOSEPH, MICHIGAN 
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J. E. Walsh, "MacRae's Blue Book,” and Homer Buckley, president, Buckley, Dement & Co., 
Chicago, try their skill at the McGraw-Hill Shooting gallery at the NIAA Detroit Conference 


have the money to pay for the sub- 
scription we will, with great interest, 

read your monthly issues. 

PreRRE BLOMMERS, 
Assistant General Sales Manager, 
H. H. Robertson Company, 
Pittsburgh. 
vv, 


USEFUL TO ALL 


To THE Eprror: | enjoy INbus 
rRIAL MARKETING 4s it gives us a very 
clear picture of the difficulties other 
manufacturers encounter in the dis- 
tribution of their items and_ the 
methods they use to improve their con 
ditions. Naturally, this is of great as- 
sistance to us on the problems facing 
everyone at this time. I believe your 
publication could be used to advantage 
by most industries 
E. J. RHEIN, 
Sales Manager, Scientific 


Kible Glass Company, Vineland, N. J. 


Division, 


a 
USE OF TRADE PAPERS 


To tHe Eprror: Mr. Evans’ item 


captioned “Cultivating the Jobbers’ 
Salesmen” in the September issue is in 
teresting. It is one of the mysteries 
and misfortunes of industrial adver 
tising that more use is not made of 
trade papers to reach jobbers’ salesmen. 

There are two types of papers which 
are being used for this by a few of 
the biggest advertisers. One is the pa 
per intended specifically for the job 
bers’ salesmen, of which there is at 
least one well edited sheet in every 
held. 


goes to Customers ot the salesmen but 


The other is the paper which 


which is so well and simply edited that 
the salesmen cannot afford to over 
look it. 

Jobbers’ salesmen are treated too 


much as if they were kept on the 


shelves with the jobbers’ StTOCKS-——TO be 
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taken down and dusted off only when 
needed. 
jobbers’ salesmen are 


They read the trade 


The fact is, 
human beings. 
papers which affect them because they 


Like all 


advertising, the message which influ- 


want to make more money. 


ences them must be personal, powerful 
—and persistent. 

Salesmen like to see advertising mes- 
sages before their customers do, not 
Sales 


through jobbers could do well to tie in 


afterward. managers _ selling 


w“ ith the papers W hich are tied in W ith 
the jobbers. 
Epwin Lairp Capy, 


Contributing Editor, Mill & Factor) 


and Forbes, New York. 


John A. Penton, Business 
Paper Pioneer, Dies 

John A. Penton, chairman, Penton Pub 
lishing Company, and a pioneer in the 
business paper field, died in Santa Bar 
hara. Cal.. Sept 5. at the age ot 78 Mr. 
Penton first became known to the pub 
lishing fraternity in about 1883 when he 
founded the Machinery Molde? Journal 
and was responsible for the tormation of 
the National Foundrymen’s Association 
and the National Metal Trades Associa- 
tion, acting in the capacity of secretary 
for both associations. In 1901 he moved 
The Foundry from Detroit to Cleveland, 
afhliating with the Iron Trade Review 
Publishing Company, owner of Iron Trade 


Revieu te torn the lror & Steel Pres 
Con pany 

In 1904, Mr. Penton acquired control 
Dy purch ise and vave his own name to the 
rganizatior He served as president for 


of years. Shortly after gaining the 
major interest, Mr. Penton bought Marine 
Review Publishing Company In 1909 he 
made the sensational innovation of found 


it score 


a daily paper which was known as 


Daily Metal Trade to cover the news of 


the iron, steel and metal working indus 
tries of the United States and Canada 
Abrasive Industry was added to his list 
of publications in 1920, Other publica 
tions embraced 1 recent years were Ma 
hine Desig ind Neu Equipment Digest 
nti ! change d the 
e of Iron Trade Review to the moder 
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Industrial 
expositions 








Oct. 7-11. National Restaurant Associa 
tion, Chicago. 666 Lake Shore Drive, 
Chicago. 

Oct. 7-11. National Safety Congress & 
Exposition, Chicago. 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago. 

Oct. 8-11. American Public Health Asso- 
ciation, Detroit. 50 West 50th St., New 
York. 

Oct. 8-12. Southern Power and Engineer 
ing Show, Armory Auditorium, Char 
lotte, N. C. P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte, 
N.C 

Oct. 12-19. National Dairy Show, Harris 
burg, Pa. 308 Washington St., Chicago 

Oct. 14-16. American Photo-Engraver 
Association, Hotel Pennsylvania, New 
York. 166 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 

Oct. 15-17. Bridge and Building Men's 
Ass'n, Chicago. 900 West 18th St., 
Chicago. 

Oct. 18-22. 35th Annual Convention In 
stitute of American Meat Packers 
Drake Hotel, Chicago 59 E. Var 
Buren St., Chicago 

Oct. 21-25. National Metal Congress and 
Exposition, Cleveland Public Auditori 
um, Cleveland 7016 Euclid Ave 
Cleveland 

Oct. 21-26. Dairy Industries Expositior 
Atlantic City, N. J. 232 Madison Ave 
New York. 

Oct. 22-25. Allied Railway Supply A: 
sociation, Chicago. P. O. Box $522 
Chicago 

Oct 28-Nov l 
Washington, D. C 
Philadelphia 

Nov. 11-15. American Bottlers of Carb 
nated Beverages, Cincinnati. Souther 
Building, Washington, D. C 

Nov. 11-15. National Hotel Expositior 
New York. 221 West 57th St., New 
York 

Nov 12-15 National Association 
Practical Refrigerating Engineers, Fort 
Worth, Tex. 228 North La Salle St 
Chicago 

Dec. 2-7. National Exposition of Powe 
& Mechanical Engineering, New York 
Grend Central Palace, New York 

Dec. 9-14. Automotive Service Industri 
Show, Chicago. 11-110 Merchandis: 
Mart, Chicago 

Dec. 11-15. National Chemical Exp: 
tion, Stevens Hotel, Chicago. 110 N 
Franklin St., Chicago 

Jan. 26-30. International Heating & V: 
tilating Exposition, Philadelphia. Grar 
Central Palace, New York 

Feb. 10-12, 1941. Concrete Industries | 
position, Chicago. 400 West Madis 
ae... Chicago 

Mar. 10-13, 1941. National Railway A 
pliance Association, Chicago. 208 
La Salle St., Chicago 

Apr. 1-4, 1941. Eleventh Packaging | 
position and Conference, Stev 
Hotel, Chicago 232 Madison Aver 
New York 

Apr. 28-May 1, 1941. American Mi: 
Congress—Coal Show, Cincinnati, 
Munsey Bldg., Washington, D. C 

May 19-26, 1941 Western Metal ! 
position, Pan American Auditor 
Los Angeles. 7016 Euclid Ave., Cl 


land 


Paint Industries Show 
136 North 4th St 


























































AUTOMOTIVE 
INDUSTRIES 


cars. another ribbon | 


—an Award of Merit "for a continuing series of 
articles on production details of manufacturing 
automotive parts, by Joseph Geschelin, Detroit 
Technical Editor”. 


The next article will run in the November Ist 
issue of AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES, and will 
be the 53rd in this production series. 


AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES has now been 
among Industrial Marketing prize winners for 
three successive years. ) 






A CATON Publication 


AUTOMOTIVE MDUSTRIES os 


Philadelphia, 
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[CONTINUED FROM Pace 18] 


NIAA Conference 


film suggested that the main portion 
of copy used by a company with its 
production capacity over sold should 
continue to keep the field sold oa the 
features of its products, while at the 
same time explaining why deliveries 
cannot be made and what is being 
done about it. 

“The big advantage, of keeping your 
promotion loaded with selling copy is 
that you are never letting anyone for- 
get the real features and special appli- 
cation of your product,” the presenta- 
tion pointed out. “So, no matter how 
long it takes you to deliver, you're al- 
ways keeping your customers’ mouths 
watering for your particular product. 
True, some of them will have to buy 
substitutes in the meantime, but if you 
keep on doing a good job of selling 
your product they are going to keep 
on wanting yours; buying as little of 
the substitute as possible and knocking 
it your door every now and then to 
see if you are able to let them have 
some of it. And don’t ever forget the 
hundreds of prospects who haven’t 
even been sold on modernizing, much 
less on your product. If you are really 
planning to grow and to do your part 
in making America strong, you'll need 
to pound away as hard as you know 
how to get these people coming your 
way six months, a year yes, even 
two years trom now. So, no matter 
how jammed your plant may be, de- 
vote as much of your promotion as 
possible to increasing the demand that 
means steadily increasing future busi- 


ness. 


Coordinating Advertising 
and Sales 


Following this presentation on the 
necessity for continuous advertising 
during the current business situation, 
|. M. McKibbin, apparatus advertising 
and sales promotion manager, West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Company, 
gave a chart talk on “Advertising and 
Selling Must Work 


trating how it is done in his company 


Together,” illus- 


under present conditions. This is pre- 
sented at length beginning on page 30 
in this issue. 

Breaking the tenseness of the day 
which proceeded with great rapidity to 
encompass the full program, Philip 
Wilcox, advertising manager, Keuffel 
& Esser Company, closed the day’s 
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PHILIP WILCOX 


neider rd 


ad of a racket.... 


ert ’ is a profess n inst 


sessions with an amusing, but sincere 
“Your 


being scared to death,” he 


” 


discussion of Job—Today. 
“Stop 
shouted at his audience, “consider ad- 
vertising as a profession rather than a 
racket! Sell management on adver- 
tising as an insurance on perpetuity— 
you can buy it now at sixty cents on 
the dollar, and before we are out of 
the preparedness program you will be 
able to purchase it at a cost of about 
thirty-eight cents on a dollar. That’s 
because of taxes, don’t you see? Get 
smart, and quit shaking in your boots.” 
Mr. Wilcox urged that advertising 
managers sell advertising to manage- 
ment on terms of what they want to 
accomplish, and that they get out into 
the field and find out more about their 
products so that they may suggest im- 
provements or entirely new designs. 
“If you help design or develop new 
products, who can be better qualified 
to do the advertising of them than 
you?” he challenged. 


Activities Report 


All of Thursday was devoted to 
clinic meetings, reported separately, 
divided by an activities and award 
luncheon. The awards announced at 
this time included the NIAA awards 
for members’ Copy 
Chasers’ selections of business paper 
campaigns exhibited, and INpusTRIAI 
MARKETING’s awards to business papers 
for editorial achievement, all of which 


panels, The 


are presented separately on other pages 
in this issue. 

Reviewing the year’s activities by 
the association, E. J. Goes, advertising 








manager, Koehring Company, Milwai 
kee, NIAA vice-president in charge o 
activities, reported on the progress o 
numerous projects being conducted b 

the various chapters. As an indicatio 

of the scope of these matters, amon 

the activities may be enumerated t! 

survey of industrial advertising bud 
gets; publishers’ statement form; ra‘ 

fluctuation forms; standard trim siz 

for business publications (ninety-eig! 

are now conforming); regional cor 

ferences; industrial photographs r 

port; Canadian circulation of U. S$ 
business papers; AFA industrial cd 
partmental; statement for catalogs and 
directories; program study _ report; 
codrdination of advertising and selling 
study; chapter organization manual; 
study of the California market and 
western media; study of readership 
survey techniques; and advertising 
success stories. 

In making his report on the pro 
fessional development movement, his 
charge as a NIAA vice-president, W 
D. Murphy, advertising manager, Sloan 
Valve Company, Chicago, criticized 
the membership for being more inter 
ested in discussing in clinics subjects 
other than those pertaining to the 
creation of effective advertising, which, 
he asserted, is the prime function of 
the industrial advertising man. (See 


page 28.) 


Advertising-Industry Luncheon 


Following a morning of clinic ses- 
sions, an “Advertising-Industry Con 
ference Luncheon” was held Friday 
Preceding the featured speaker, Col 
Willard T. Chevalier, publisher, Bu 
ness Week, 


officers of several advertising and re- 


toastmaster, introduced 


lated groups for brief remarks. These 
included Fred 


American Association of Advertising 


Gamble, _ secretary, 
Agencies; George Slocum, director, 
Advertising Federation of America; 
Roy V. Wright, president, Associated 
Business Papers, Inc.; E. W. Husen, 
Direct Mail Association of Amer 
G. S. McMillan, secretary, Association 
of National Advertisers; Charles Mc- 
Donough, president, NIAA. 

In speaking of the function of ‘ 
advertising agency, Mr. Gamble said 
that in selection media, “‘advertising 
influence” is what is bought. Stucy 
the market and the product, tien 
create motivating advertising, he .d- 
vised. The creative service of adver- 
tising is a great contribution to ‘he 
welfare of the country in economic 
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ALL-TIME 


1940 space, through September, was l 


26% ahead of the same period for 
the previous peak year, 1939. 63 new 
accounts have started in PRODUCT 





ENGINEERING this year. 
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September net paid was 
12000 - over 10,800—1170 more 
§ i1000- copies than the aver- 
fa age for the previous 
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From Ads on Flexible Couplings! “Inquiries from PRODUCT 
ENGINEERING have been satisfactory as for as volume is con- 
cerned and extremely good from a point of view of quality, in 
that most of them have come from sources involving production 
possibilities.” 
Leon Wallerstein, Jr. 
Lord Mfg. Co. 


From Ads on A New Speed Finish! ‘We have received twice 
many inquiries from PRODUCT ENGINEERING as from two other 
1gazines. In addition, Ault & Wiborg (Div. Interchemical Corp.) tells 

s that the quality of the inquiries. from PRODUCT ENGINEERING 


definitely superior.” 
George Welp, A. M. 


Interchemical Corp. 
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Commands Attention! 


W. W. Dunnell Jr., Ch.Eng. 
Reece Button Hole Mach. Co. 


Full Value! “To insure that | get full value from each issue, your 
magazine is being sent to my home address, and upon its arrival 
| spend several nights going over it from cover to cover, noting 
not only the editorials and articles, but making a definite point 
of reviewing all advertising for new ideas.” 

K. R. Weise, Ch.Eng. 


Cleveland Tramrail Div., 
Cleveland Crane & Eng. Co. 


“All issues not only are kept available 
for reference, but are referred to frequently. The articles are very 
suggestive, the design and editorial treatment sound, the new 
materials and other sections alert, and the advertisements sensibly 
free from the uninformative sales argument. This properly com- 
mands attention, at least in our organization, while the usu! type 
is ignored.” 
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Among the speakers at the Advertising-Industry Conference-Luncheon at the NIAA Detroit Conference were these representatives of organized groups: George Sis 
director, Advertising Federation of America; (seated) Raoul E. Desvernine, president, Crucible Steel Co. of America, featured speaker; Roy V. Wright, pre: 
Associated Business Papers, Inc.; (seated )Col. Williard T. Chevalier, McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., toastmaster; Charles McDonough, president, NIAA; and Fred 6, 
Each gave a brief talk emphasizing the responsibility their groups feel in the preparedness sit 


secretary 


bringing together buyer and seller, the 
speaker asserted. 

Readership surveys have shown busi 
ness paper editors that readers get some 
of their value out of the advertising 
pages, Mr. Wright revealed, and on 
that basis he suggested that adver 
tisers should use headlines which at 
tract attention as the editors do, but 
be sure that the copy does not let the 
reader down Business paper editors 
ire constantly preaching efficient and 
economical production, and advertisers 
will find that their readers are inte 
ested in precisely the same thing in 
their copy, he advised. 

Advertisers can do their part in the 
preparedness program, Mr. MeMillan 
isserted, if they will keep in mind 
what idvertising is and w hat advertis 
ing can do and stick to their purpose 
of aiding in the sale of goods. He 
cautioned that there is waste in spend 
ing too little as W ell is too much and 
not wisely. Readership surveys, he 
predicted, will increase the efhciency 
of advertising 

Mr. McDonough said that advertis 
ers should strive to achieve unity for 
national security and that the services 
of advertising offered to government 
have already been accepted. 

Raoul E. 


Crucible Steel Company ot America, 


New York, was guest speaker at the 


Desvernine, president, 


luncheon and gave a careful analysis 
of “Industry’s Present and Future Re- 
sponsibility on National Defense.”’ Mr 
Desvernine compared the situation of 
the country today with that at the 
time of the world war, and pointed to 
certain governmental practices which 
ire giving industry concern, such as 
taxes, profit limitations, amortization 


of special investments for defense pro- 


duction purposes, disposition of gov- 
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American Association of Advertising Agencies. 
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crnment 
points under debate in business circles. 
“Industry proved in the last war that 
it was ready and able to do its part. 
It is ready and able again,” he declared, 
and then asked: “How about the gov- 
ernment?” 

The last section of the three-dav 
program was the annual meeting of 
the association, which included elec- 
tion of officers (see page 86) and di- 
rectors, presentation of the attendance 
trophy to the Southern California 
chapter, and report on resolutions. In 
addition to the usual resolutions of 
appreciation of services rendered by 
business papers and committee mem- 
bers in connection w ith the conference, 
one addressed to the National Defense 
Advisory Board was adopted as fol- 


low Ss: 


BE IT RESOLVED, That the National 
Defense Advisory Board be assured of the 


vholehearted codperation of the NIAA 
I d its If dividual met bers to use every 
edi it our disposal To 
Accelerate the modernization of in 
stry toward the efhcient production of 
1 « ‘ eeds 
I htain the erat en 





RAOUL E. DESVERNINE 
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financed plants, and other 
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ployes of industry with the aims of 
National Industrial Advisory Board 

3 To promote and maintain the 
velopment of our normal markets throug! 
out and following the present emergen 

4 To carry on in every possible w 
the furthering of the keynote of 
eighteenth annual conference to “Mak 
America Strong.” 

A special resolution directed to IN 


DUSTRIAL MARKETING also was adopted 
as follows: 

BE IT RESOLVED, That we owe s; 
cial thanks to the publishers of INDUSTRIA 
MARKETING for continued loyalty in pr 
moting the welfare of the National Ind: 
trial Advertisers Association. The list 
all NIAA members printed in the Ji 
1940, issue of INDUSTRIAL MARKETIN( 
but one of many worthwhile things do: 
for us by Mr. G. D. Crain, Jr., and M 
Ralph O. McGraw 

Social highlights of the conferenc 
included the publishers’ reception on 
Wednesday night; the banquet and en 
tertainment by George Olsen’s orches 
tra and Eddie Peabody on Thursday 
night; and three days of tours and 

e 1 
luncheons for the women under the 


direction of Mrs. Ralph L. Wolfe. 


The conference was held under t 


auspices of the Industrial Marketers ot 
Detroit, Detroit chapter of the NIAA, 
with the Toledo chapter, Toledo lr 
dustrial Advertisers Club, assistir 
Chairmen of the various committees 
were as follows: 


General con f erence committc 
chairman, Lloyd R. Vivian, Ditz 
Color Company; vice-chairmen: E. 
Howell, 
Moule, Ralph L. 
Inc., and R. 
Combustion Corporation. Progra 
Phillip Ruprecht, McGraw-Hill Pi 
lishing Company; exhibits, Wilson 
Burden, Wittee & Burden; public 
William F. Sherman, The Iron A 
hotel, E. F. Berry, Jr., The Udy 


Company; banquet, A. J. Underwo 


Carboloy Company; T: 
Wolfe & Associat 


Louis Towne, Surt 
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Special Award to 


Dicliteckata Recctd 


for the best pictorial reporting work 

published during the twelve months 
ending July 31, 1940 

in the third annual competition 


conducted by 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 






















Industrial Marketing's jury of awards has 
voted a Special Award to Architectural 
Record for “the best pictorial reporting 
work done last year”...This marks the 
third time in recent years that Archi- 
tectural Record has been singled out for 
editorial honors. It is the only publica- 


tion serving architects ever to have been 


“Che Architect s Own Plagasine 


ARCHITECTURAL RECORD 


PUBLISHED BY F. W. DODGE CORP., 119 W. 40th ST.. NEW YORK 


so recognized .. . This current special 
award, made from a field of 40 entries 
in its class, was based upon a represen- 
tative article from a typical issue of the 
Record. Hence this tribute conveys offi- 
cial recognition for the kind of an edito- 
rial job the Record is doing month after 


month in serving its architect readers. 
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Taking into consideration distance traveled, 
size of chapter, attendance record, etc., the 
Los Angeles chapter won the attendance 
trophy at the NIAA Detroit Conference. 
K. E. Kellenberger, left, president of the 
Pittsburgh chapter which maintains the tro- 
phy, is shown presenting it to Richard 
O'Mara, past president, Industrial Market- 
ers of Southern California, in the absence 
of Presdent Klitten at time of presentation 


S.A.E. Journal; finance, Will J. Chap- 
pell, Timken-Detroit Axle Company; 
panels, Charles M. Chas. M. 


Gray & Associates; registration, Henry 


Gray, 


Truscon Laboratories, 
hospitality, Mr. R. L. 
Wolfe; transportation, E. E. Elder, 
The Chilton Company; attendance 
promotion, Ralph L. Wolfe, Ralph L. 
Wolfe & Associates, Inc. 


G. Doering, 


Inc.; ladies 


The meeting place of next year’s 
conference will not be selected until 
Nov. Si by 


Committee, 


after a report the Con- 


ference Standardization 
which was appointed by President- 
Dodds, of W. D. 
Murphy, chairman; E. J. Goes, and 


Mildred R. Webster. 


elect consisting 


[| CONTINUED FROM Pace 62] 


Problems 


tion about products, etc., without 
offering anything really constructive 
that would be of help to the publisher 
or to the industries they are selling. 

It is my belief that you or any good 
experienced publicity man can increase 
the amount of favorable publicity se- 
cured if sufficient time and thought is 
given to the work. This often requires 
the preparation of special articles re- 
ferring to the history, development, 
use, future, etc., of the products that 
you sell, without too much direct ref- 
erence to your own product. 

More and more companies are de- 
voting time to helping customers use 


This 


type of publicity, while not of direct 


the products they are selling. 
advertising value, helps to establish 
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New NIAA Officers and Directors 


President, Richard P. Dodds, Truscon Steel Company, Youngstown, O. 


Vice-president, E. J. Goes, Koehring Company, Milwaukee. 


Vice-president, H. V. Mercready, Magnus Chemical Company, Garwood, 


N. J. 


Vice-president, Terry Mitchell, Frick Company, Waynesboro, Pa. 


Vice-president, W. D. Murphy, Sloan Valve Company, Chicago. 


Vice-president, L. 


J. Ort, Ohio Brass Company, Mansfield, O. 


Vice-president, R. T. Reinhardt, California Corrugated Culvert Com- 


pany, Berkeley, Calif. 


Secretary-treasurer, E. C. Howell, The Carboloy Company, Detroit. 


Past-President, Charles McDonough, Combustion Engineering Company, 


Inc., New York. 


DIRECTORS 


BosTON Fred C Noyes, Horton Noyes 
Co., Providence, R. I.; Roy D. Bald 
win, Simonds Saw & Steel Company, 


Fitchburg, Mass 


Cuicaco: Harry Neal Baum, Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co Frederic | Lackens, 
The Hays Corporation, Michigan 
City, Ind 


CINCINNATI: Theodore Brown, Perry 
Brown, Inc George | Mathews 
[he Lunkenheimer Company 

CLEVELAND: J. L. Beltz, Thew Shovel 
Company, Lorain, O.; H. W. Fortey, 
The Warner & Swasey Company 

DETROIT Lloyd R. Vivian, Ditzler 
Color Company; Tom Moule, Seiler, 
Wolfe & Associates, Inc 

INDIANAPOLIS: M. W. Dallas, E. C 
Atkins & Co.: B. C. O'Brien, Roots- 
Connersville Blower Corp., Conners 


ville, Ind 


Los ANGELES: Richard F. O'Mara, 
Western Precipitation Corporation 
Martin R. Klitten, The McCarty 


Company 

Mason-Dixon Frank W. Pensinger, 
Landis Tool Company, Waynesboro, 
Pa.; Fred S. Foltz, Foltz W essinger. 
Inc., Lancaster, Pa 

MILWAUKEE: P. C. Ritchie, Waukesha 
Motor Company, Waukesha, Wis.; 
Arnold J. Andrews, Bucyrus-Erie 
Company, South Milwaukee, Wis 

MonTREAL: F. A. McLean, Canadian 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., Ltd.; D. W 
Kelley, Canadian Industries, Ltd 

New Jersey: Richard S. Hayes, The 
Okonite Company, Passaic, N. J.; F 
H. Pinkerton, United States Rubber 
Company, New York 


National headquarters secretary: Mildred 


your company as an authority in the 
field and as such is most desirable. 
You may think you have time to do 
the work yourself, but in all prob- 
ability much more will be done if you 
assign someone either on your staff or 
outside your company to go to work 


on it. 


Clarence Morris Dies 

Clarence Morris, publisher of Petroleum 
Engineer and president and general man- 
ager of the Petroleum Engineer Publishing 
Company, died in Los Angeles on Sept 


New York: Robert J 
Bakelite Corporation; 
Lydiard, Alan B. Sanger 


PHILADELPHIA: Douglas C. Miner, E 
F. Houghton & Co.; R. E. Lovekin, 
R. E. Lovekin Corporatios 

PITTSBURGH: David A. Wolff, Edwi: 
L. Wiegand Company; Edmund D 
Kennedy, Copperweld Steel Con 
pany, Glassport, Pa 


Barbour, The 
Keith B 


San Francisco: E. L. Mathy, Victor 
Equipment Company; R. T. Rei: 
hardt, California Corrugated Culvert 
Company, Berkeley 

St. Louts: Clifford F. Boyer, Kwick 
Kut Mfg. Company, Inc.; Anthony 
Neher, Century Electric Company 

Allen P. Colby, The National 
Company; Philip Linne, 

Fiberglas Corpora- 


TOLEDO 
Supply 
Owens-Corning 
tion 


TORONTO 5 S Glover, Russell T 
Kelley, Ltd., Hamilton; John A. M 
Galilee, Canadian Westinghouse Co.., 


Ltd., Hamilton. 


WESTERN New ENGLAND: E. V 
Creagh, American Chain & Cable 
Co., Inc., Bridgeport, Conn.; George 
B. Wright, Nash Engineering Com 
pany, So. Norwalk, Conn 


YOUNGSTOWN: Paul L. Callahan, Trus 
con Steel Company; L. H. Taylor, 
The Deming Company, Salem, O 


At-Larce: C. D. Davenport, Union 
Steel Products Company, Albion, 
Mich.; C. M. Buchanan, Van Sant, 
Dugdale & Co., Baltimore, Md 


R. Webster, 100 E. Ohio St., Chicag: 


18 of a heart attack. He was fifty-s 
years old and had been identified with 

publications for twenty-five 
with the Oil City Derrick, later with ( 
and Gas Journal, and for the past ele 
years as head of Petroleum Engineer wl 


he helped to found. 


Jefferson Made Editor 
Of "Welding Engineer" 


T. B. Jefferson, formerly mechanical 
welding engineer, Marine Design Divis 
Office of Chief of Engineers, U. S$. Ar 
Washington, D. C., and Marine Divis: 
U. S. Engineers Office, Philadelphia, 
been appointed editor of The Weld 


Engineer, Chicago 
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Proof-- 


llion dollars worth of business which 

is sold but could not be delivered 
uring an intensive advertising cam- 

iign simply because adequate inven- 
wy had not been maintained to take 
ire of the demand created by adver- 

ng. The net result was little or no 

crease in actual sales despite the 
avy demand created. It is interest- 
ng to note that management later was 
juick to jump at the conclusion that 
idvertising had failed to produced in- 
creased business. 

Those engaged in advertising must 
realize the importance of the work 
they do. They must aggressively sell 
menagement on the fact that adver- 
t',ing is a necessary, inseparable part 
of the business structure. They must 
defeat with logic the crackpot, left- 
wing critics who call advertising an 
economic waste. Wisely directed, the 
powers of sales and advertising con- 
tribute to regularity of employment 
and to a higher standard of living. 
There can be no doubt that inefficient 
selling is responsible for much eco- 
nomic waste. This admits of no con- 
tradictions, but the socially desirable 
solution is the improvement of method 
rather than the embarking on experi- 
ments which relegate to the junk heap 
the experience of a century. 

Our purpose today is to recall to 
your minds the experience of many 
previously well-known manufacturers. 
[heir names were famous—famous at 

t to the previous generation. They 
ill suffered from the “termite” of poor 
judgment. Even though they had been 

business successfully for many 

the heady wine of prosperity 
d by an oversold condition made 
believe that advertising was un- 
ssary. It must have been dis- 
tening to them, as they went down 
ong decline, to watch progressive 
1c \ertisers grasp the opportunities they 
ded and to watch these companies 
the place in industry which they 
held for such a long period. 
will not name these companies 
heally—we will designate them 
tters only. However, each one is 
thentic case. I think you will 
that had they not been lulled 
complacent indifference by the 
ite” of poor judgment which 


d them to eliminate advertising, 


many could have maintained their 


original supremacy to this day. 

Let the shades of these once-great 
giants of industry constantly cross the 
paths of your mental processes—let us 
not allow management to forget these 


facts. 


D'Evelyn Appointed 
By Pacific Carbide 


D’Evelyn & Wadsworth, San _ Fran- 
cisco agency, has been appointed by Pacific 
Carbide & Alloys Company, Portland, 
Ore., a subsidiary of Stuart Oxygen Com 
pany, San Francisco, to handle its adver 
tising 


Yale Appoints Chirurg 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Company, 
New York, has appointed the James 
Thomas Chirurg Company, Boston, to 
handle the advertising of its Stamford, 
Conn., division. This is in addition to its 
earlier appointment as counsel for Yale & 
Towne door closers. Redfield-Johnstone, 
Inc.. New York, will continue as counsel 
of the Philadelphia materials-handling di 
vision 


Gray Appointed by 
Hanna Engineering 

The Hanna Engineering Works, Chi 
cago, manufacturers of air and hydraulic 
cylinders, riveters, and air hoists, has se- 
lected Russell T. Gray, Inc., Chicago, to 
handle its advertising and sales promotion. 





REACH PURCHASING CONTROL 
At Tis Seurce! 


“Tool Engineers” are the men who originate and control the 
purchase of machinery, tools, and materials used in mass 


production. 


Manufacturing efficiency and economy is their 


responsibility. The products which they feel will achieve cost 
reductions or step up quality are those which they will buy. 


These are the men—Works Managers, Plant Superintendents, 
Master Mechanics, Tool Engineers, Chief Tool Designers, and 
other important production executives—who read THE TOOL 
ENGINEER. They find it the one magazine devoted entirely to 
their interests . . . rich in authoritative editorial content .. . 
newsy in its reports of mass manufacturing activities. It is for 
that reason that advertisers in THE TOOL ENGINEER gain un- 
mistakable attention for their products—and see results in a 
much higher grade of inquiries. 


Write for Our New Circular Containing Present Circulation Figures 
and Other Interesting Information. 


The TOOL ENGINEER 


MACHINERY ® PRODUCTION METHODS ® TOOLS 


Published by THE BRAMSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 


2842 West Grand Boulevard « Detroit, Michigan 
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Trends 


A review of conditions within industries which influence industrial 


marketing procedure, 


written by editors of business papers 





Big Boom in 
Power Plant Field 
@ ONE of the best 


n the power plant 


indicators ot 
coming business 
held is the volume of orders for steam 
boilers, for around these units the en- 
tire steam plant is built, such as boiler 
1uxiliaries, electric generators and 
their auxiliaries, switchboards, instru 
ments, 


piping, fuel handling equip- 


ment, all bear relation in cost to the 
steam generating unit. 


As a 


pe wer 


rule, the boilers and main 


generating units are the first 
to be ordered, other equipment buy- 
ing trails along for as much as two 
years in some eases, depending upon 
main 


the delivery expected of the 


units. In the immediate future we 
may expect manufacturers to be busy 
supplying equipment for plants whose 
boiler units were ordered during the 
first six months of this year. 

On this 


basis, manufacturers can 


get some indication of the demands 


| CONTINUED FROM Pace 25] 


Latin American Problems 


ous. And a stricken nation, or group 
of nations, is like unto a broken reed 
upon which to lean, capable of little 
support in time of stress. 


“While our 


isolationists vow to 


snarling, dog-in-the- 


manger high 
heaven that never shall a single pound 
of competing products from Latin 


America be allowed entry into our 


ports, for fear the artificial condi 
has created may dis- 


dili- 


strategic 


tion their folly 


ntegrate, others, wiser, plan 


gently to acquire a host of 
materials south of our border, that we 


must have to protect ourselves and 


our way of life. Latin America has 


them in abundance; but how to un- 
cover them in remote mountain areas, 
jungle depths, 


or harv est them in 


when the cataclysm of war and con- 


sequent economic stagnation makes 
conservation of local 
Stale- 


materials here, 


imperative the 
capital for day-to-day needs? 
mate results—need of 
need of capital there—unless we ex- 
change the one for the other. Does 


of the field through a study of the 
sales of power boilers over a period 
which they have learned precedes the 
date of their own sales. During the 
fall months, for example, customers 
will be contracting for equipment nec- 
essary to put the boilers they ordered 
during the preceding winter and 
spring into service. 
According to the Bureau of the 
Census, the number of power boilers 
sold during the first six months of 
this year amounted to 1,635, with a 


total heating surface of 3,522,139. 


Basing estimates on boiler sales dur- 
5 


ing recent months, indications are 
that manufacturers in the steam power 
field can safely plan on a twenty-five 
to thirty per cent increase in sales 
during the second half of the year 
over the business during the first half. 
This seems like extreme optimism but 
the indicators are all in that direction. 


—RALPH E. 


Plant Engineering. 


TuRNER, Editor, Power 


this smack of pandering, of buying 
Those 


proclaim it but reveal their economic 


and selling friendship? who 


stupidity or their bigotry. 


“You who represent a cross-section 
of industry that is bound to benefit 
from the funds the Export-Import 
Bank is shortly to release in Latin 
America as an essential part of our 
own defense program, owe it to your- 
selves and to Latin America to make 
plain in your communities the rea- 
sons for the investment,” he asserted. 
“Vast quantities of machinery will be 
required to wrench from nature raw 
materials our factories here must have. 
Transportation systems will be ex- 
tended, improved and equipped, the 
capacity of port works increased, to 
care for enlarged traffic demands. The 
maintenance facilities needed will be 
extensive, with all that they mean in 
kind. One brief 


illustration will indicate the possibili- 


supplies of every 


ties. Plans are under way to store 
in this country a stock-pile of nitrate 
from Chile that will represent an ex- 
penditure on our part of $25 millions. 
Those of you Chile will 


who know 


realize the implications. Similar pu 


chases will be made in other Lat 
materials v 


New loc 


industries will be encouraged, and ov 


American countries of 


need to make us mighty. 
a period the standards of  livi 


throughout the continent will | 


raised, to the benefit then of o 
manufacturers of consume: product 
“Such advances as we make will 
under the auspices of the RFC— 
agency which deserves the respect 
is accorded because of the job it h 
Export-Impo 


Already it 


done—of which the 
Bank is a dependency. 
pursuing a policy I have long advo 
investme! 


cated publicly — that 


should only be made in projects 

which local capital is willing to sha: 
the risk, a far cry from the exploit 
type of loans we have made to Lati 
America in the past. Representatives 
of the Export-Import Bank are ac 
tually in Latin America now, or o1 
their way, to discuss with bankers and 
capitalists and businessmen there con 
under which funds will lx 


I dare make the statement 


ditions 
available. 
that not only will the expenditures 
thus made in Latin America, to help 
solve our own immediate defense prob 
lem, be returned to us now in mate 
must have if we are to be 


all-powerful, but also that they will 


rials we 


stimulate activity south of our borde: 
that will pay continuing dividends in 
increased trade in the years to come. 
Of what other defense expenditure 
can that be said so confidently? 
“Altogether it is a thrilling story 
you have to tell your communities 
and your friends to counteract the 
that congressional 


and other economic adolescents 


sordid inferences 
hay e 
inspired. 

“Once our people understand what 
an opportunity is before us to mak: 
ourselves hencetorth unassailable phys 
ically and economically then indeed 
will America be strong. Strong, a: 
growing stronger, as Europe totte! 
Strong in war, if that must con 
Strong in peace, whatever ensues 

“For the thought I wish to lea 
with you, the title assigned me shor 
have read ‘Trade Struggle Within ¢ 
Borders,’ because it is bere at bo 
that the future of our relations © 
Latin America is being determined 
we choose and plan aright, Hitle: 
all his totalitarian satellites are 
incidental nuisances in our hemisp 
destiny. God grant us the vision 


the courage to decide wisely.” 
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ONTINUED FROM Pace 27] industrial advertising among the most Strock Now Editor of 
. ° - . , " . ° . " 
desired and lucrative fields of work in Heating & Ventilating 
Strengthening Advertising the whole structure of industry. Clifford Strock, associate editor ot 
Heating & Ventilating for the past twelve 


years, has been made editor, succeeding C 


rating chapters are undertaking to . . 

my oe : — w : ar — . Industrial Editors to H. B. Hotchkiss, who resigned to become 
in the field of industrial advertis- Meet in St. Louis vice-president and director of Ameresco, 
» and marketing—the accumulating oe aS eae ee ge Oe Inc., export representative for heating, 





Louis Oct ventilating and air conditioning equipment 
Mr. Hotchkiss will continue as a contribut 
ing editor. Joseph F. Kern, Jr., formerly 


d classifying of recorded informa- trial editors will be held in St 
13-15 at Hotel DeSoto. The meeting will 


yn pertaining to theory, principles, 
E -y yy F E be a joint conference of five associations 


d practice in every phase of that from five different sections of the country, assistant editor, has heen promoted to asso 
d. representing the majority of editors of ciate editor 
house organs published by industrial cor 
lf this important undertaking can semniian te his eo aan 2 Sanderson Now Agency Man 
be carried on for, say, the next five Marple, vice-president of the association W. H. Sanderson, formerly Cleveland 
ween the sisteiel then cost and editor of Monsanto Magazine,” pub- representative of Pit @ Quarry Publica 
; eae lished by Monsanto Chemical Company, 1s tions, has become manager of the Cleve 
should permit the preparation of a in charge of convention arrangements land office of Spencer W. Curtiss, Inc 


series of books that would constitute 
the texts for a comprehensive college 
course in the subject of marketing in- 

dustrial goods. 
Some of you may have read my 
article in the June-July issue of 
NIAA News,” in which I discussed 
: long-term research program for the 
NIAA predicated on the fact that we 
| have in our membership a field staff 
qualified to perform any research 
undertaking we wish to attempt | 
shall recommend to the new board of 
directors the appointment of a per- 
manent committee to formulate plans 
for a continuing research program 
that will enable us to utilize our 
splendid facilities for field investiga- 


| tion 


Now, put all these things together 

ind I am sure you will agree that we 
have a solid basis for confidence that 

great progress is immediately ahead of 

us. Despite the new and very difficult 

problems which national and world 


conditions have thrust upon us, and 
to which most of today’s program will 
be devoted, I am highly optimistic 
that the scientific component of in- 
dustrial advertising is going to be 
strengthened more in the next five 
years than it has in the past twenty 
ve And with this progress, there 
will come a corresponding increase in 
the recognition accorded industrial ad- 
vertising men for their contributions 


) the efhcient marketing of industrial 


closing, | wish to emphasize the 

it that there is no power available 
s that can do as much to give 
tus to the progress I have pre- 
diced as the power inherent in our 
NIAA. With the loyal and ac- 
upport of its membership from 

¢ to coast, NIAA can be the 


head of an advance that will “WE WOULD LIKE TO USE DUN’S REVIEW 


your jobs bigger jobs, that will EVERY MONTH BUT WE CAN'T HANDLE ALL 
you bigger men, that will place THE. INQUIRIES RECEIVED.”°—<An advertiser. 
h } 
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DEFENSE 
orders have closed the 
doors of many plants to 
salesmen. In these plants, 
the Purchasing Executive is 
now more important than ever 
before! Be sure you reach 
him! Add PURCHASING to 
your schedule. Conover-Mast 
Corp., New York, 205 E. 
42nd Street; Cleveland, 
Leader Bidg.; Chicago, 
333 N. Michigan 
Avenue. 
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ADVERTISING VOLUME FOR SEPTEMBER ISSUES OF 
INDUSTRIAL, TRADE AND CLASS PAPERS 


Unless otherwise 


noted, all publications are monthlies and have 


standard 7x10-inch type page 


Pages - 
1940 1939 
Industrial Group 
PGE DEES éwucndes wide ‘118 *101 
Air Conditioning & Refriger 
ation News (w) (11x 
|) RS eer eee 25 21 
American Builder & Building 
DR. outihes bites ad babes 72 75 
American Machinist (bi-w). 258 §366 
Architectural Forum ...... 73 72 
Architectural Record ...... 56 67 
Automotive Industries (bi-w] 80 63 
Tn wedeiemes es 93 59 
Bakers’ Helper Ps 2 eae 123 +146 
Brick & Clay Record...... *22 *20 
Bus Transportation ....... 133 68 
Ceramic Industry ........ 31 *40 
Chemical & Metallurgical En 
oct ie oad om 221 220 
Civil Engineering ......... 21 21 
OS) eer 70 67 
Construction Methods (83x 
See eee 73 65 
SD cords bare hs et wad oA ate 95 87 
Diesel Power & Diesel Trans 
DOTATION 2 cccccccccces 39 46 
Diesel Progress (8x11)... 31 25 
Electric Light & Power.... 52 46 
Electrical South .......... 22 23 
Electrical West .......--. 39 33 
Electrical World (w)..... 162 159 
Engineering & Mining Jour 
Ff a rea a 81 66 
Engineering News-Record(w) §183 170 
Factory Management & Main 
CRMOMCE cccececeeeeeses 151 136 
Food Industries .........- 65 76 
eee eee eee 42 41 
ee. 2). eee 64 +72 
Heating, Piping & Air Con 
CE EP re 70 60 
Heating & Ventilating Maga 
MT nisbocbekossecacesa $51 32 
Hitchcock's Machine Tool 
Blue Book (414x6! BDees 195 7125 
Industrial t Engineering 
Chemistry (3 editions)... 121 88 
Industrial Power (41/)x63¢). 80 79 
Pae mem Age (w).. 2660. *348 §$*415 
Sr, Ce eee ee 36 48 
Machine Design .......... 70 69 
NE ae cen dK 186 164 
Manufacturers Record ..... $*115 *50 
Marine Engineering & Ship 
i SO cecheepecses 83 66 
Mechanical Engineering ... 42 38 
Metal Finishing .......... 48 44 
Metal Progress ttacaenheaee 74 65 
Metals and Alloys......... 70 47 
De ET PUMOOEW ss cc ce cs veces 140 114 
PE GOONIES cacvccecsces $142 §117 
Modern Machine Shop (414 
BEPED ccccdievcceccsées 191 §307 
National Petroleum News 
PUR etocbsoeeceeesoese 92 87 
National Provisioner (w)... 88 103 
Oil & Gas Journal (w) (9x 
Cia a diaeresis §*279 §*289 
Oil Weekly (w).......... $218 150 
The Paper Industry and Pa 
Sa RS a 72 59 
The Paper Mill (w)....... 68 § {90 
Paper Trade Journal (w)... *103 *§109 
i ee bc peed bee 69 59 
Petroleum Engineer ....... 78 59 
, Bo. .) Pee *53 *54 


Pages 

1940 193 
NN Pets knees nade es 174 15 
Power Plant Engineering... 82 . 
Practical Builder (101/x15) 11 
re 41 § 
Product Engineering ...... 115 8 
Products Finishing (44x 

oo errr 33 
PUN at aw enas olen 85 
Railway Age (w)......... 132 f1 
Railway Purchases & Stores 45 
Refiner & Natural Gasoline 

eee eee $121 
a Sa. errr 56 4 
Southern Power & Industry 53 
OS Be t$273 §2 
Telephone Engineer ...... 33 
Telephony (w) .........-- *64 tf*8 
EE ea a nik bee i §128 §1 
Water Works & Sewerage. . 53 
Water Works Engineering 

aaa ee $70 
Welding Engineer ........ 16 § 
Western Construction News 64 7 
WOGE WOERED cc ccccccess 44 
Wood-Working Machinery 

COPIED dceccccccecs *57 ¢ 

EE a ee 7,427 7,07 

Trade Group 
American Artisan ..... 66 ¢ 
American Druggist ....... 105 
American Exporter ....... 2153 l¢ 
Boot & Shoe Recorder (w). *121 $*15 
Building Supply News...... 45 
Commercial Car Journal.... 91 7 
Domestic Engineering ..... 63 6 
Electrical Merchandising (9x 

See shew s 606 ebG 06 ess *64 
Farm Implement News (bi- 

Wp cecccecseseceseccses 45 
Hardware Age (bi-w)..... 128 
Jewelers’ Circular—The Key 

ie. Chace yee aes 92 
Mida’s Criterion .......... 5 
aire sd ctaceeeee es 95 
i De 2. ig ec eenee we 69 
Plumbing & Heating Journal ||*37 
Sheet Metal Worker see éeoes *53 
Southern Automotive Journal 58 
Southern Hardware ....... 36 
Sporting Goods Dealer .oe ee 78 5 

EE Oe eS ee 1,40 


Class Group 
Advertising Age (w) (1034x 


en Sapa a aha t97 
American Funeral Director. . 5 
American Restaurant ...... 55 
Hospital Management ..... 24 
Hotel Management ....... 50 
Industrial Marketing ...... 56 
Modern Hospital ......... 103 
Nation's Schools ........- 40 
Oral Hygiene (4 5/16x 

-Liy | eae eer ys Ts 99 
Restaurant Management 49 
Trafhe World PW ceeaceas 71 

OS er Te 695 


§Includes special issue. *Includes 
sified advertising Last 


tFive issues 


issue 


pended temporarily. 


estima 
+Three issues. #English 
Spanish editions only; French edition 
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September Business Paper 
Advertising Up 3.82%, 

@ ADVERTISING VOLUME in Sep- 
ember issues of business papers was 
p 3.82 per cent as compared with 
ke issues a year ago, according to re- 
sorts of 109 publications shown in 
the accompanying tabulation. Volume 
for the first nine months of 1940, 
however, was 8.23 per cent above the 
1939 period. 

Industrial publications, as indicated 
by seventy-nine in this classification, 
led in gains with 5.03 per cent for the 
comparative month and 9.38 per cent 
for the period to date. 

The trade group, 
publications, lost a 


represented by 
nineteen little 
ground with September issues this year 
showing a loss of 1.8 per cent. The 
nine-month period, however, was bet- 
er by 3.67 per cent over a year ago. 

Eleven papers in the class group re- 
ported an increase of 2.96 per cent for 
September issues and 6.35 per cent for 
the comparable nine months. 

In last month’s tabulation, the ref- 
August, 1940, 
should have indicated 


erence to figures ot 
Railway Age 
five issues instead of special issue in- 


cluded. 


CONTINUED FROM PaGeE 22] 


Advertising America 


personnel caused by the separation of 


1 faithful worker may raise a replace- 
ment problem. A man must be so 
important to the factory, however, 


would seriously 





1 


that his departure 
hamper its ability to accomplish an 
allotted preparedness assignment. With 
confidence in each other, industry and 


government will iron out the problem 


of the keyman who is a National Guard 
Reserve officer. 
are in a position to do a great 
deal to foster the American spirit of 
cooperation. You may educate the 
\merican people in what we are doing 
1¢ armament program and how 
re doing it in the typical Ameri- 
can way. Do not encourage them to 
t the impossible. Appropriations 
unitions cannot be converted into 
ed arms and equipment over 
Help the people 
ehend the magnitude of the 
em and marshal their support 
d its solution. 


American 


e passing of universal service leg- 
m is the first step toward the 


There is 


ization of man power. 





the individual duty to register; the 
local responsibility to select; the mili- 
tary job to transport, equip and train. 
It will take months to translate the 
law into a well-balanced fighting force. 
To present the problem faithfully to 
the public in such manner that they 
may understand it, and know what 
to expect, will require enlightenend di- 
rection; and again, you advertising 
men can be a great help. 

As the selective process begins to 
operate, we will find to our disappoint- 
ment a large number who are phys- 















ically unfit. We seem to prefer to 
watch athletic events rather than to 
participate in them. We must awaken 
America to the need of physical fit- 
ness. Toward this objective, adver- 
tising men can contribute many con- 
structive suggestions. 

As the armament. program devel- 
ops, many occasions will arise where 
your specialized service may be help- 
ful. The War Department from time 
to time may call upon you. 
confident you will respond promptly 
and cheerfully. 


I am 





“.csees EF YOR RRIED- A 
BETTER MOUSETRAP” 


Customers do come to your door! Since July 1, when 
our Chicago exhibit plant opened its doors for 
business, these firms have become our clients: 


ALL-STEEL EQUIP. CO. 
AMERICAN HOSPITAL 


CRANE CoO. 


SUPPLY CORP. 
CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO. 


Exhibit, Sho 


Showroom Display 
Sonventien Exhibit 
Diesel School Displays 


> T) ] ~ 
m Displays 


CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. CO.—Dairy Show Exhibit 


DE SOTO DIVISION, CHRY 
MOTOR C 
MORSE & CO. 
> X-RAY 


DIAMOND T 
FAIRBANKS 
GENERAL ELECTRIC 
OSCAR MAYER & CO. 
PLYMOUTH DIVISION 
WEIL-McLAIN CO 


CHRYSLER CORP.—Aut 


Display Room 


SLER CORP.—Auto Show 


CO.—Exhibits 


Showroom Displays 
CORP.—Convention Exhibit 


int Display 


@ CHICAGO PLANT—42 W. Cermak Road—Telephone: CALumet 2860 


@® NEW YORK PLANT—27-01 Bridge Plaza North, Long Island City, N. Y. 
Telephone: STillwell 4-1375 


| 


SCIENTIFIC ENGINEERING COMPANY 


42 WEST CERMAK ROAD 


ANIMATIONS - 


COUNTER DISPLAYS -: 


DIORAMAS - 


AY 


CHICAGO . Te CALumert 2860 





MODELS: ITINERANT & 
SOUND SYNCHRONIZATION 
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| CONTINUED FROM PaGe 29] 


Professional Development 


bers who can not make some contri- 
bution of value to the common good. 
We have at hand, ready for use, an 
immeasurable supply of tangible, us- 
ible data. There is no type of indus 
trial marketing research that cannot 
be carried on in an intimate, confiden- 
tial, and accurate manner within the 
ranks of our own members, for we 
are all buyers as well as sellers, readers 
is well as advertisers. Yet it is in pre- 


cisely this type of activity that the 








e 








MacRAE'S BLUE BOOK has just completed and distributed the 
most ACCURATE AND DEPENDABLE DIRECTORY and buyers’ 
guide published. This directory is used daily by executives that 
do the buying and specifying for their various concerns in the 
general industrial fields, as well as railroads and United States 
Covernment offices. An increased number of manufacturers 
have availed themselves of the astonishing inquiry-producing 
ability of this most up-to-date 1940-41 directory. 


Business conditions have shown such great improvement that 
buyers want accurate, complete information quickly and from a 





any other similar directory. 





single volume — so they insist upon “MacRAE’S.” In its fifty 
years of leadership it is used in 45% more industrial plants than 


To secure choice positions do not delay in making your reserva- 
pt Es) 
tion for display, copy, listings in the forthcoming new edition. 





18 East Huron Street, Chicago 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Nearly fifty years of leadership 


value of individual aid is indispensable. 
Therein lies the truth of the hack- 
neyed phrase that you cannot take out 
of the association more than you put 


In. 


Last year | hoped for the day when 
NIAA could act as a clearing house 
for the accumulated knowledge of 
American industry in marketing capi- 
tal goods. Today I am vastly encour- 
aged, not at the number of specific ac- 
complishments, but in the changing 
attitude of our membership towards 
the need for professional competence 


in our specialized field of advertising. 


























92 


We are, | am confident, on the thre 
hold of a new association era, an e: 
devoted to the calm, dispassionat 
painstaking research that can blen 
art to science, and transform the sk 
of a craft to the principles of a pr 
fession. 

To this end let us dedicate our enc 
gies and our several abilities. We o1 
it to our employers and to ourselv: 
And in the pursuit of such an endeav: 
we will share dividends of lasting val 
—pride in accomplishment, profi 
from increased professional ability, a: 
the kingship of self-respect. 


[Epitor’s Nort! Partly as the result 
Mr. Murphy's fearless address, Presid: 
Dodds appointed a Conference Standar 
zation Committee to submit recommend 
tions for conference procedure. The rep 
of this committee is to be made bef 
Nov. 1, and the next convention city 


not be selected until after the report 
been considered. Besides Mr. Murphy, w! 
was appointed chairman of the committ 
other members are E. J. Goes, Koehr 
Corporation, Milwaukee, vice-preside: 
and Mildred R. Webster, national 


quarters secretary.] 


[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 76] 


OK As Inserted 


Maybe this placing of the adjective 
out front is supposed to be Time-stvyle: 
Afford, 


obtainable, indicates, contribute, are 


but not the way we read it. 


provided by, employed, utilized, excep- 
tional, latitude, integral, disposal— 
aren’t the best words to use when you 
want your copy to move—and they're 
certain not Time-style. 

Besides, the illustrative situations, 
when not showing the product in full 
color, are usually hackneyed: men talk- 
ing, check lists, pencil pointing, etc 

But somebody with a little more di- 
rectness got hold of a few of the cam- 
paigns and gave them some life—and 
that’s what this “honorable mention” 
(a dopey phrase if there ever was one) 
is for. There’s a good series in Factor) 
and Electrical Manufacturing which 
we praised last month—really swell. 
A headline in Modern Plastics typites 
the copy: “Where Can We Get 4 
Plastic for a 2-lb. Molded Part thai 
Must Withstand Drop-Tests on Con- 
crete from a Height of 30 Inc! 
And one ad in the paint papers starts 
off: 

Here are some of the outstanding 
that have been obtained by formulat 


dustrial coatings from the recently 


oped Bakelite Dispersion Resins: 


1. Ten-minute air drying und 
that withstand more than six mor 
salt spray tests 


2. Aircraft primers that dry to 
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kind on display at the Detroit Confer- 


was that of the Illinois Development 


campaign directed to business execu- 
al advantages of State of Illinois. The 


s concentrated in leading business papers and is 
cted bv E. H. Brown Advertising Agency, Chicago 


rocellulose lacquers in only 5 min 


1 so on, five in all, plus a box of 
mal advantages. That’s the 
f information the experts in the 
meetings said readers of indus- 
dvertising want to see. 

1 so, for another year, that's 
we thought was good about the 
\ members’ panels exhibited at 
etroit Conference. It’s too bad 
ore time is not available at these 
meetings for advertising men to 
y study this wonderful display 
k, for in it are the keys to a lot 
effective and successful adver- 
than is appearing in the business 
oday. Let’s strive from here on 





to make the judge’s job a tougher one 


next year. 


s 


Copy CHASERS. 


THI 


Changes at McGraw-Hill 

W. Hunter Snead, 
motion Electrical World, has 
been made manager of market research of 
the transportation papers, Aviation, Bus 
Transportation and Transit Journal 

Lloyd Dunn, formerly sales promotion 
manager, Electrical Contracting, has been 
appointed manager of promotion and re- 
search of Electrical World, Electrical Con 
tracting and Electrical Buyers Reference. 

Charles Fowler, of the McGraw-Hill 


Research Department, has been made as 


formerly sales pro- 


manager, 


sistant manager of promotion and research 
of Electrical World and Electrical Con 
tracting 


Spanish Program Sponsored 
By Republic Steel 


A radio campaign in Spanish to South 
America entitled “Your Faithful Servant 
Industry,” went on the air Oct. 1, spon 
sored by the Republic Steel Corporatior 
The program features the development 
of major American industries in partner 
ship with steel and their contributions 
Broadcasts are scheduled 
for Tuesdays at 8 p. m. EST, via the in 
ternational short-wave WGEO 
Schenectady, and is to run for thirteen 
weeks. The export division of G. M. Bas 
ford Company, New York, is in charge 


modern living 


station 





cluded. 


You will 


coverage of the excavating 


actually is. 


journal, founded 


EXCAVATING ENGINEER 
1940 advertisers include 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Company 

American Chain & Cable Co., Inc 

Atlas Imperial Diesel Engine Co. 

Bethlehem Steel Corporation 

Brooks Equipment & Mfg. Company 

Buckeye Traction Ditcher Company 

Bucyrus-Erie Company 

Caterpillar Tractor Company 

Differential Steel Car Company 

The Ensign-Bickford Company 

Gatke Corporation 

General Electric Company 

General Motor Sales Corporation 
Diesel Engine Division 

Goodall Rubber Company 

Geo. Haiss Mig. Company 

Harnischfeger Corporation 

The Hayward Company 

Hercules Motors Corporation 

The Hercules Powder Company, Inc 

Homelite Corporation 

Ingersoll-Rand Company 


1014 Monroe Ave. 





OU will be in “good company” 
if you place your name in the 
list below, for some of the worlds’ 
leading industrial advertisers are in- 


also learn how effective 
EXCAVATING ENGINEER'S horizontal 
industry 
Here is a monthly trade 
in 1905, which will 
show you lower all-around advertising 
costs for reaching this important market 


Ask to see a report or NIAA publisher's statement. 


EXCAVATING ENGINEER 


for reaching the water well drilling industry use “The Driller” 





International Correspondence Schools 
International Harvester Co., Inc 
Jaeger Machine Company 

Koehring Company 

A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co 

R. G. LeTourneau, Inc. 

Macwhyte Company 

Northwest Engineering Company 
Wm. W. Nugent & Company, Inc. 
The Owen Bucket Company 
John.A. Roebling’s Sons Company 
Rogers Bros. Corporation 
Sanford-Day Iron Works 

Sauerman Bros., Inc. 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc. 
Standard Oil Company of California 
The Timken Roller Bearing Company 
United States Steel Corporation 
Wellman Engineering Company 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


South Milwaukee, Wis. 
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PITTSBURGH, 


If you are one of those who at- 
tended the N.1LA.A. Conference 
at Detroit, you must have been 
impressed by the sincerity of the 
speakers in urcing manufactur- 


ers to keep up THEIR adver- 
tising. 


Customers made over many years 
through the advertising pages 
of BLAST FURNACE AND 
STEEL PLANT should continue 
to be cultivated and with the 
steel industry operating at its 
present rate of capacity many 
opportunities are offered to 
companies to obtain orders who 
previously could not make the 
grade. 


Advertise NOW. 


STEEL PUBLICATIONS... 


108 SMITHFIELD ST. 


PENNA. 











iI “Government to Spend $40,- 

000,000 to Increase Forging 

Capacity’’ — That's headline 

news from Washington deal- 

ing with the armament pro- 

gram 

This means a lot of new 

equipment and accessories of 

all types 

To get your share of this 

business, you must place your 

sales message before the men 

who will specify and purchase 

this material 

HEAT TREATING AND 

FORGING will make these 

contacts for you, thoroughly 

and economically 

Advertise NOW 

HEAT TREATING AND FORGING 
Published by 

STEEL PUBLICATIONS, INC. 

108 Smithfield St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Heat Treating 
Pbilem asi med 

















NLA. A. News 


p 


What local chapters of the National Industrial 
Advertisers Association are doing and thinking about 





TPA Changes 
Age-Old Name 


Following many years of discussion and 
last minute sentimental pleas, Technical 
Publicity Association last month voted to 
change its thirty-five-year-old name to In- 
dustrial Advertising Association of New 
York in order that it tie in closer to the 
National Industrial Advertisers Associa- 
tion, of which it is a chapter 

The TPA was founded in 1905, and 
together with the Engineering Advertisers 
Association, Chicago, and the Milwaukee 
Association of Industrial Advertisers, par- 
ticipated in the organization of the NIAA 
in 1922 Keith B. Lydiard, Alan B 
Sanger Company, New York agency, is 
president of the New York chapter 


Roston Establishes 
Two New Offices 


Conforming to a change in the bylaws 
of the Technical Advertising Association, 
Boston, Ross M. Cunningham, assistant 
professor of marketing, Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, has been elected 
second vice-president of the chapter, and 
E. J. MacKenzie, assistant advertising man 
ager, Simplex Wire & Cable Company, 
Cambridge, Mass., has been elected secre- 
tary. James H. Watson, S. D. Warren 


G mpany, retains the treasurership 


New York Issues 
Unique Bulletin 


“Tips,” the monthly bulletin of the In 
dustrial Advertising Association of New 
York (TPA), appears this season in the 
unique form of double column gallery 
sheets, 6x22 inches. The first release is 
four sheets with haif of the last one blank 
for contributions from the recipients. It is 
produced by photolith and illustrated with 
pen sketches. Rufus Choate, account ex’ 
ecutive, Donahue & Cote, Inc., is editor 


New Jersey and Pittsburgh 
Chapters Hear Chevalier 


“While getting American industry in 
shape to meet defense needs, business must 
continue to produce the goods the people 
of Main Street are buying and using every 
day,” Col. Willard Chevalier, publisher, 
Business Week, pointed out in addressing 
the Industrial Advertising Council of Pitts 
burgh, and the Industrial Marketers of 
New Jersey, at their respective meetings 
last month 

Col. Chevalier estimated that the de- 
fense program may produce jobs for nearly 
2,500,000 people who will have money to 
spend Though he anticipates that taxes 
will later reduce income, immediate de- 
mands must be satished by maintaining 
normal production and thus help to keep 
price structures normal 

He warned against the future when 
business returns to normal He advised 
industry to remember the essential trinity 
of good business—sound customer, dealer, 
und labor relations. These, he is con- 
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vinced, can be conserved through ad 
tising which also will assist in selling the 
new buyers created by the five billion 
lars to be spent by the governtrent dur 
the next year. 

But, above all, he stressed the point that 
few will get rich on “war babies,” 
that when the emergency tapers off we 
shall have normal business under very diffi- 
cult conditions. Those companies 
use advertising effectively from now on 
hold their places against the day wher 
they will have to fight desperately once 
more for this business, he declared. 


[oe 


South American Markets 
Discussed at New England Chapter 


Stressing the importance of taking Sout! 
America more seriously, Anthony Broders, 
export manager, Bassick Company, Bridge 
port, Conn., addressed the Western New 
England Chapter on the timely subject 
“South American Markets and Advertis 
ing Methods.” 

“This calls for a better understanding 
of their methods,” Mr. Broders asserted, 
“coming down to them, rather thar 
tempting to implant our own.” In the 
countries south of Columbia the people are 
industrial minded, eager for knowledge, 
good pupils, and look up to Uncle San 
now more than ever, he advised. In dis 
cussing advertising methods, Mr. Broders 
observations were that window displays 
and newspaper advertising are both ver 
effective, and that Spanish editions 
catalogs are well worth while 


Boston Gets Viewpoints 
Of Purchasing Agents 


How purchasing agents regard industrial 
advertising and the direct mail which 
passes over their desks was revealed to the 
Technical Advertising Association, Bos 
ton, at its September meeting when 
PA's discussed their buying policies and 
how their departments function. Included 
in the group were A. W. Munster, vice 
president in charge of purchasing, B i 
& Maine Railroad; George F. Gardner 
purchasing agent, Winter Brothers; | A 
Hayes, general purchasing agent, American 
Hide & Leather Company; and George ! 
Brockway, purchasing manager, America! 
Optical Company 

On the subject of industrial direct ill, 
the opinion was expressed that about fifty 
per cent of it does not seem to have er 


given sufficient time and thought to make 
it really effective or worth while an¢ 
therefore finds its way to the waste Ket 
without reaching influential men the 


company. These purchasing agents “av 
a higher rating to business paper adv«rtis 
ing, which in many cases they feel 
cellent and informative 

In the two larger industrial con 
represented (American Hide & | ef 
and American Optical), the pur ng 
agents explained that all direct 
routed to them regardless of how 





essed. In other words, if direct mail 
dressed to four or five plant superin- 
tendents or section managers, the mail all 
to the purchasing agent's desk first 
is then passed on to the individual 


season last month. The program includes 
a study of an overall picture of the func- 
tion of advertising in industrial distribu- 
tion, a trip through an engraving and 
printing plant, paper house, and bindery, 


Editorial Department 
Changes at Penton 

W. G. Gude, who formerly served as 
associate editor, Steel and Daily Metal 
Trade, in charge of market work in the 
























al essed if the purchasing agent thinks and a study of the advertising agency and —s - : - 
th while. These purchasing agents its functions. Cleveland ofhce, will succeed Irwin H. 
it der it their responsibilities to see that Such as Eastern editor. Mr. Such has 
roduction men and engineers are not Tr been appointed editor, Daily Metal Trade 
ered by information which the pur- Michigan Roundtable to Erle F. Ross, formerly engineering edi- 
‘ ng agent does not consider of real Elect Officers tor, Steel, has been made Chicago editor 
= value to them Marking the second anniversary of its for Steel, The Foundry and Daily Metal 
ith reference to first and third class organization, the Advertising Round- Trade. 
since all of this is opened before table of Southern Michigan will hold its Harold A. Knight, formerly a member 
ng the purchasing agent’s deck, no annual meeting on Oct. 31, and will have of the staff of The Iron Age, and the iron, 
3 e is taken of the form in which it is as its feature speaker Keith J. Evans, ad- steel, and metals editor of The New York 
: ed. The purchasing agents also agreed vertising manager, Inland Steel Company, Journal of Commerce for the past twenty- 
, personalized direct mail is not more Chicago, who will discuss the relationship three years, has been appointed associate 
j effective than obvious form letters. They between advertising and selling. editor of Steel. 
a contended that the contents and not the ; 
r are the important factor, and direct matt i 
material which seems to have any 
possible future value to the company is 
) \ great deal of industrial advertising, | Industrial Changes come through research and the subsequent 
soth direct mail and trade magazine % 
na one purchasing agent declared, is developments. 
iddressed to the lowest strata of purchas 
gents, and, therefore, does not give In the mechanical area of industry the research, the developments and 
the purchasing agent due credit as being Vis ; . 
ntelligent and logical individual. He the application and the proper operation of all mechanical apparatus are 
™ stressed the fact that he is not interested all the responsibility of mechanical engineers with whom nothing 
: f emotional appeal and does not feel a . 
feel ¥ is final. 
it irrelevant photographs or headings on 
Y idvertisements created confidence on the ‘ : ; 
eart of the reader. Although a striking Because mechanical engineers of that type must concern themselves with 
” eadline or photograph might act as a more than every-day routine practices, it is necessary that they have a 
“stopper,” such a stopper does not do the : 7 er fae & : 
P advertiser any good if the following mes- source of information concerning the new and significant developments 
sage lacks facts or value. He doubted achieved by fellow engineers. 
that is necessary to use a “stopper” at : , 
é ull since the purchasing agent will read ° 
re objectively pe A aes concerning prod- That source 1S ° e » 
se, ucts in which his company is interested 
1 On the subject of calendars and novel- 
iS ties, the purchasing agents agreed that 
n f these are good, but in the final 
analysis de not result in more business for 
t panies using them 
One criticism made of industrial adver- 
t was that neither frequency of direct 
mail nor size of space in publications or 
directories are any indication of the repu- 
ged ae — oom ng a a You can get close to these dominant factors in mechanical purchases by 
the purchasing agents prefer to use the é ‘ 
il type of directory which gives the manu- advertising in the publication which is close to them . .. MECHANICAL 
, o's SNE 0 See ob he Baling Os Bee ENGINEERING (member A.B.C.) . . . published monthly by The 
pr ts. Directories also were mentioned . ‘ae ‘ ¢ 
as being useful because they are available American Society of Mechanical Engineers, 29 West 39th Street, New 
~ needed to give information about York N. » a 
under consideration, whereas an . 
ement on the product may not be 
e eas find when wanted MECHANICAL ENGI- 
: ' NEERING and its pub- 
r Milw sukee Chapter Sees lisher, The A.S.M.E., have 
if Film on Selling been functioning for over 
I H yne may learn a lot about selling 60 years . . . on the basis 
a! me ersonal buying experiences was of rendering a_ service 
pre to the Milwaukee Association hich c be 
F f Industrial Advertisers last month by Lee ee ee — 
fey S ns, Jam Handy Organization, in plished only through as- 
n with the showing of the sound sociated effort. 
ke e Face in the Mirror.” The movie 
zes the value of such fundamental 
ce sale nciples as friendliness, helpfulness, 
t m, appearance, alertness, and 
ve KI ge of the product, and illustrated 
is m ly sales are lost when these fac- 
x not observed 
ie _ — Affiliate Group Membership Guarantees 
er econd Season Reader Quality 
. fhliate group of young people or- - —_—— —— — 
Ral ist spring by the Industrial Mar- 
Ket Cleveland started their second 
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“We use 
NEERING on 
asphalt 


manager. 


struction 


want to reach. 





The Civil Engineer reads 
sw 


CIVIL 


advertising 
because it reaches men influ- 
ential in the selection of our 
type of products”, says Mr. 
Wesley I. Nunn, advertising 





STANDARD OIL 
COMPANY 


(INDIANA) 


ENGI- 
our regular 
schedule 


Because it reaches influential 
buyers in a// branches of con- 
is the reason why 
this publication carries the ad- 
vertising of many other indus- 
trial leaders. Among its read- 
ers are the designers, builders 
or maintenance engineers you 








33 West 39th Street @ 


New York, WN. Y. 
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The two chief words in the engineer's vocabulary are his eternal questions 
“how?", R. J. Kryter, sales manager, The Esterline-Angus Company, Inc., Indianapolis, told 
the clinic on "Get Out Into the Field" sponsored by the Indiana chapter. Seated is Spencer 
W. Curtiss, Spencer W. Curtiss, Inc., Indianapolis agency, who was chairman of the session 


| CONTINUED FROM Pace 50] 


Clinic Reports 


. exhibited and 


, , : 
explained two campaigns conducted by his 


Dement Company, Chicag 


rganization, one of which had as its pur- 
ose the introduction of a new product 
1 highly competitive field. The result 
V 1 demand for 14,000 « italogs over a 
per d t SIX weeks iror 1 1LOO,000 mal 
ng 
Sales artment reports off a fertil 


dep er i 
field tor direct mail, Mr. Buckley advised 
T} ous inds ot new and good prospects can 
be added to a mailing list by including the 
} ] ] 


of those firms whom salesmen call 


names I 

but have bee nsuccessful i! sell 
ing There is a criminal waste in direct 
nail, he declared, through failure to refine 


ind break down a mailir v list 


Sift your mailing list just as your wile 


loes the flour of that favorite cake of 
yours,” Samuel E. Gold, Lignum-Vitae 
Product Corporation, Jersey City, sug 
ue sted “Know your market,” he reiterated 


time ind time again in an address on 
“How to Bake a Direct Mail Cake.” His 
ompany keeps a complete record ot each 
ind every industry to which its products 
ire sold, and even though it may sell an 


only one dollar's worth in a new 
industry, it gathers all data on that field 


to weigh it as a market He related how 
me unrate d customer place d an order 
imounting to $40.00 and investigation 


find out why the firm mad the purchase 
resulted in new business in that particular 
field amounting to $120,000, ninety-nine 
per cent of which was done by direct mail 

He tur j 


ther explained how, 

sc oO colored index cards, he keeps con 
1 
i 


through the 
int vigil over the various industries so 
1 not to overlook the necessity for send 
t a certain mailing on a certain date 


Through the use of this colored card sys 
tem, a full year's schedule is planned in 
rdvance The cards contain a list of prod 


icts sold to individual industries, and up 
to-the-minute data on the number of com 
nanies in that field, as well as the number 
ot customers Ot significant importance, 
Mr. Gold warned, is the proper keying of 
direct mail to obtain proper check-ups on 
results 

Of all advertising media, direct mail is 
he only one without a fixed circulation, 
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“why?” and 





H. H. Geddes, R. L. Polk Company, D 
troit, pointed out. Direct mail starts wit 
the business of selection already 
plished, but, like all advertising, its 
cess is the success of selection. Find t 
common denominator of your prosps 
In other words, you must recogn:z \ 
prospect before you can put him on 
mailing list Too much hunch work 
too little ground work goes into the 
operation of determining who is a 
pect, he warned 
In discussing how to acquire a 
list, Mr. Geddes suggested such so 
as city directories, trade directories, t 
nical society rosters, Dun ©& Bradstr : 
etc Salesmen’s reports might also ? 
used, but Mr Geddes contended 
salesmen or dealers are not by 
good list compilers It is better t 
them to check a list after it has beer 
pared. Mail questionnaires are quits 
ful in securing a super select list. Ot 
sources, perhaps not so potent, are lice: 
ing records, building reports, one’s 
ledgers, trade papers, chambers of 
merce, newspaper clippings, convent 
registrations, etc 
“For many years we have been te 
each other that direct mail is powertu 
cause it is effective,’ Mr. Geddes ass« 
“but that’s only a half truth It is y ; 
powerful when, as and if it reaches 
pects. But fear of waste in direct 


can become a dangerous phobia. Y« 
your wasted direct mail, but you dor 
the discarded newspapers, unread 
zines, et The thing that really 
about direct mail is that it be profit 
It should make no difference even tl 
there may be 1,000 useless names ot 
list, just as long as enough people res 
to your proposition to make your 
cost profitable _ 

In discussing whether direct mail 
be addressed to an individual or 
firm, he suggested that where tl 
doubt it is best to address the fir: 
where there is a choice between tv 
three different ofhces, a piece of lit 
be sent to each one of them 

“House Magazine Does Effective | 
Mail Job,” was the subject of Russ 5 \ 
Kern, editor, “Link-Belt News,” Cl 
After a thorough analysis, his con 
came to the conclusion that in ord 
keep its prospects directly and reg 


4 


informed, a house organ would 











st effective in competing with the ever- 
esent volume of other direct mail pieces. 
It has proved to be the best method of 
keeping his company’s message from 
ng straight to the wastebasket, he said, 
»s well as being a good will builder and 
an inquiry and order getter. It has made 
Link-Belt products better known to the 
trade, employes, and stockholders, and it 
has done all this for less than a cost of 
three and one-half cents a copy, he re- 
led 
David F. Beard, sales manager, Direct 
Mail Division, McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Company, reported experiences and test- 
ings made in the company’s Direct Mail 
Laboratory. The basic data of this talk has 
heen given previously before various chap- 
ter meetings and was reported in detail 
page 60 of the December, 1939, 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 


Get Out Into the Field 


Chairman: Spencer W. Curtiss 
W. Curtiss, Inc.., Indianapolis 


@ THE MAIN REASON for going into 
the field is to get the customer's view 
point first hand, speakers at this session 


; 


1greca 


Spenc er 


‘You can always tell copy written by 
who knows to whom he is talking,” 
tated H. W. Fortey, advertising manager, 
Warner & Swasey, Cleveland. “If you 
want to improve your prestige with the 
ss, get out and learn as much as the 
sales manager knows about what your 
mpany is doing in the field. Get first 
information on your customers’ 
Then you can sell your budget 
time you choose.” 


| 
diems 


Speaking from management's viewpoint, 
Frederick B. Heitkamp, vice-president, 
American Type Founders Sales Corpora- 
t Harrison, N. J., declared that man- 
igement wants its advertising managers 
t out into the field. “The only rea- 
or hesitation,” he declared, “is lack 
nfidence in their ability to do a good 

when they do get out. An advertis- 
manager should have his work 
planned, and should be able to interpret 
the things he learns into keynote selling, 
then this information should be 

ed on to the sales manager for his 


tre 


nning field trips for editorial work 
vas well covered in an address by V. J 
Brown, publishing director, Roads and 
St “Readers of a technical publi- 
t are engineers or they are engi- 
g minded,” Mr. Brown pointed out 
rs must talk to these engineers or 
tors in order to learn what they 
inking about, and the only way one 
liscover the thoughts of another is 
h friendly conversation. Only by 
writing an article directly on the job can 
tor put the feel, the pulse, the per- 
, and the results of the projector's 
ng into it . . . An editor should be 
fessional engineer first, an editor 
rd. Thus he will be qualified to 
s engineering principles and theories 
ently ... An editor is expected to 
out the data, the thinkings, and 
them in understandable form to 
Jers. 
referring to advertising managers, 
own stated: “They are perhaps at 
lvantage from the very start pri- 
because they are not engineers, nor 
y conversant with the jargon of the 


proaching the field or industry for 


advertising copywriting is,” Mr. Brown 
added, “only a small part of the value of 
field contact for advertising managers. 
The more important value is that which 
he can render his employer in program- 
ming sales promotional efforts and in rec- 
ommending new or improved materials or 
equipment tor his employer. His judgments 
will carry more weight in executive coun- 
cil meetings if he is able, by field contacts, 
to recognize and interpret trends. The 
company who hopes to sell materials or 
equipment to a particular market is ex- 
tremely shortsighted when it fails to re- 
quire constant field contact for its sales 
promotional men.” 

“With a practical experience back- 
ground, an editor or an advertising man 
ager can more effectively select the con 
tacts he believes should be made because 


he will recognize the value of certain 
statements made during conferences that 
the man without such a _ background 
would overlook,” Mr. Brown declared 

Speaking as the voice of the men who 
read the stuff the advertising manager 
writes, R. J. Kryter, sales manager, The 
Esterline-Angus Company, Inc., Indian 
apolis, gave a comprehensive description 
of what the engineer looks for. 

“The engineer is predominantly logical 
rather than emotional,” he stated. “He 
does not read advertisements for enter 
tainment; he reads them to help him in 
his work and he considers them a source 
of information regarding the equipment 
he designs or installs or operates and 
maintains, just like the textbooks he buys, 
or the meeting of the technical societies 
he attends. He wants facts, not opinions, 


show 
representative " to cover 
; “+ ag tO 
e it 15 
. inexpensi¥ 
really inexP ed by 
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“BUSINESS PUBLISHERS INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 


330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Publishers of INGENIERIA INTERNACIONAL, EL FARMACEUTICO, EL Aureos 
GUIDE for Latin American Engineering and Industry, and the Buyers Guides for 


AMERICANO, THE AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE (Overseas Edition), 
Overseas Automotive Distributors. 


BRANCH OFFICES—Ié South Broad Street, Philadelphia; 1427 Statier Bidg., Park Square, Boston; 
Hanna Bidg., Cleveland; 520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago; General Motors Bidg., Detroit: 68 Post 
ancisco; 517 North Beachwood Drive, Los Angeles; 101i Rhodes-Haverty Building, 


St., San 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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inhe Advantages of 


ia Industrial 
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has been a permanent policy of the 
pioneer in the prefiled catalog field, says 
C. L. Williams, general manager of this 
important division of the F. W. Dodge 
Corporation. 


“It is natural that we should choose a 


Marketing’ 





9.99 
~ 


made “‘Sweet’s”” so outstanding in its field 


has also earned for INDUSTRIAL MAR- 
KETING its recognition as the outstanding 


authority in the field of industrial mar- 
keting. 


No other publication has devoted its entire 





magazine devoted to industrial 
marketing to carry our story,” 
says Mr. Williams, whose copy 
is as regular a part of the mag- 
azine as its own masthead. sary 


the 


old ‘Class and Industrial Mar- 


“Starting years ago in 







KETING 
1941. 








keting’, he adds, “‘we have 


No. 4 in a series of 
advertisements 
on the 25th anniver- 
celebration of 


INDUSTRIAL MAR- 


effort to this field. Nowhere else 
has it been possible for sales and 
a advertising executives of man- 
ufacturers selling to industry to 
obtain the authoritative, com- 
plete service of ideas and in- 
formation available to them 


each month in the pages of 


in March, 






















continued with only minor in- 
lerruptions to state and restate the advan- 
lages of our service to the readers of 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING.” 


This long and continued use by a publica- 
tion so highly successful in its own field is 
a tribute to the publication it has used so 
consistently to carry its story of service to 
industrial marketers . . . praise by actual 
record of use, of which we are justly proud. 
The same ideal of user service that has 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 


In a recent preference survey, conducted 
by a construction paper, INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING was accorded nearly three 
**first as the 

Such outstanding pref- 


times as many mentions” 
next publication. 
erence by readers is built only on recogni- 


tion of unusual service. 

Thanks, Mr. Williams! As you suggest, 
Sweet’s Catalog Service and INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING are a logical combination! 


















Who Makes 
SAVES PROFITS 
TIMELY ADVERTISING 
synchronized with current developments in 
the nonmetallic-minerals industry gains 
nation-wide attention through the wide 
distribution of Pit and Quarry—with 
FIRSTS in net paid producer cir- 
culation, executive readers and 
individual subscribers. THE ac- 
cepted medium for operators 
who demand “BIG TIME” 


returns 
















Leads the field editorially. 


Ask for rate card and free mar- 
ket survey of your product now. 


PIT and QUARRY 


907 Rand McNally Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 








@ Complete coverage 
of current and back 
issues of trade papers 


and general magazines “Using 


for editorial and adver- Trade Paper 
Clippings in 
Business” 


=J,\ ee) 


tising material. 


CLIPPING BUREAU 


221 N. LASALLE ST., CHICAGO, ILL 






















Associated Construction Publications held its second annual meeting in Detroit, Sept. 17-/8 


just before the NIAA Conference was convened. The members publish regional construction 
magazines from coast to coast. Among those present were: (seated) D. E. Williams, “Texas 
Contractor,” Dallas; H. R. Swartz, “New England Construction,” Boston; Ray Metzger, “Con 
struction News,” Little Rock, Ark.; Howard H. Peters, ‘Texas Contractor,’ Kansas City 
Elbert E. Smith, "Mid-West Contractor," Kansas City; George C. Stewart, ‘Construction 
Digest,” Indianapolis; (standing) John D. Bowler, “Southwest Builder & Contractor,” Los 
Angeles; George E. O'Brien, “Ohio Valley Highway News,” Cincinnati; Clarence Over, ‘Mid 
West Contractor,” Kansas City; L. S. Parsons, “Rocky Mountain Contractor,” Denver; Roy L 
Kerr, "Dixie Contractor,” Atlanta; George A. Harding, “Michigan Contractor & Builder 

Detroit. This photo was taken by Fred G. Johnston of “Construction Digest,” Indianapolis 


and he looks for new, useful and reliable 
information He wants to know why 
your product is better, how much better, 
and how much longer it will last than your 
competitor's. He does not like vague- 
ness in an advertisement, nor broad gen- 
eralizations 

“An engineer knows more about his 
specific field of work than you do, but 
probably knows less about the fine points 
of your particular products, and would be 
grateful for real facts about them; what 
they are; what they do; how they work; 
how they should be installed and how 
they should be maintained 

“After you give an engineer facts and 
figures, he must be educated on how to 
use those figures; how to judge them in 
comparison with other types of makes or 
products He must be told how to avoid 
the pitfalls of exaggerated claims or skill- 
fully worded claims that conceal certain 
disadvantages 

“The engineer is used to thinking in 
smooth logical processes, and your story 
must follow a smooth train of thought 
Write to the kind of men you want to 





New England office, 1501 Beacon St., 





Announcing 


“PRODUCTOS MADEREROS” 


The Latin-American Edition of 


WOOD PRODUCTS 


“Productos Madereros” will have complete coverage of the rapidly 
growing wood products industry in Mexico, Central and South 
America and the West Indies. Printed entirely in Spanish. Con- 


tact nearest sales office or write for full particulars. 


Publication office, 431 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. New York office, 152 W. 42nd 
2843 Hampton Rd.; Phone Longacre 3537. 


St.;: Phone Wis. 7-9043. Cleveland office, 
Brookline, Mass.; Phone Aspinwall 8480. 








100 


reach, write in their own language, fo 
their own logical processes of thought 
appeal to the things they understand a: 
appreciate To follow these simple r 
may require a ‘toning down’ of som 
your claims and perhaps require the 
quisition of more knowledge of your pr 
uct than you have ever had before,’ M 


Kryter concluded 


Sales Training Executives 
To Hold Meeting 


The first national convention of the N 
tional Society of Sales Training Ex 
tives will be held in Cleveland, Nov. 8 
and 9. The society, composed of 
training directors of nationally-know: 
manufacturing concerns, was formed ear! 
this year for the purpose of increasing th 
effectiveness of sales training within the 
group as well as,to employers and sales 
men. 

The convention will include a seri 
talks and round-table discussions on all 
major phases of sales training; the us 
motion picture and slide films; how to wit 
salesmen and dealer participation; methods 
of measuring the effect of training; and 
the value of sales training in term 
profits and sales volume 

Odin Thomas, sales personnel diré 
Iron Fireman Mfg. Company, Cleve! 
is chairman of the organization 


Sitterley Returns to 
New York Office 


T. M. Sitterley, secretary and trea 
J. E. Sitterley & Sons, publishers « 
porters Guide, has returned to the ie 
office in New York after having spent tw 
years in charge of the Cleveland office. } 
Sitterley will represent Importers Gu 
a member of the Eastern sales staff 


Michel Gets Swiss File 


A. Eugene Michel and Staff, New . 
has been appointed by the Americar $s 
File & Tool Company, Elizabeth, N 
handle its advertising 
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Discussion of “An Engineering Approach to 
Industrial Advertising” 


NTOR'’S NOTE Mr 


Murphy is basing his articles on what he has found through ex- 


sive research to be the most generally accepted and successfully used principles for 
creation of effective industrial advertising. If you approve or disagree with the 
ciples set up in these articles, please write Mr. Murphy accordingly so that all view- 


ts may be given consideration 


Importance of Headlines in 
Industrial Advertising 


By Rudolf W. Staud, Sales Promotion Man- 
ager, Benjamin Electric Mfg. Co., Des 
Plaines, Ill. 


ment may show a solution of his problem 
or an end to his difficulties. 

While we cannot create a problem for 
the reader, there are many forms of in- 
dustrial advertising, especially in codépera- 
tive campaigns, which have as their objec- 





campaign very often we must depend upon 
the headline to attract attention or may be 
forced to use a combination of headline 
and color to accomplish this purpose. 

It has been a pleasure to read your 
article and I have learned a great deal from 
it. It has been as great a pleasure to find 
something to question and to start a little 


debate. 


Cramer-Krasselt Named 


Cramer-Krasselt Company, Milwaukee, 
has been appointed by Red Wing Motor 
Company, Red Wing, Minn., maker of 


marine engines and accessories, to handle 


tive to secure the recognition of a problem 


its advertising. C. W. Lawrie and C. H 
on the part of a reader. In this type of 


Brehm will be in charge of the account 


e MR. MURPHY’S second article of the 
es on the fundamentals of industrial 
ivertising is ample proof that this series 
roing to be extremely helpful and very 







resting Permit me to make a few 
mments 

\re pictures always seen before words? 

( ire there not times when the headline 

be seen before the picture or when 

" r or some other attention-getting de 

s e may be used to arrest the attention? 
Axiom 2 that “pictures are seen before WL 

ls’ 1s Open to question and certainly 

n t cannot be assumed as a self-evident 

s r universally accepted truth—the defini- 
t fan axiom e 


With many products, especially in the 
strial field, a picture of the product 
' 








s tself does not tell a story and, unfor- 
tely, only too often cannot be made 
l a story For that reason many in- 
trial advertisers must depend upon 
means of attracting attention, such 
r or the headline a= 
ls the headline a close runner-up to the ? 5 AND 
» } 7 = 
tion Or, in the field of industrial ys pee Se 
Ps x,-1 
rtising, is not the headline often one et 
= 2 
e most important factors to arrest at- i Sy eh he 9 
2 = I tat ac arrest at ees 
n? Why is it that ag tones 






Eartoral 
Equipe ott 
Giaer Separ® 


he Copy Chasers 
eir analysis of current industrial ad- 
sing always quote the headline and 
refer to the illustration? In many 

of advertisements the industrial ad 


tiser uses a headline to tie-in to the 


wi 
ne 
ai 
rites? 


‘ 
: 
t 


Marmienan® 
ns 


Hi 
| 
i 
i 
‘v 
¥ 
i 


ISSUE 





Se 
Sbasta De® 


problems or difficulties and indi- 
him that perusal of the advertise- 


Contractors «J 
Engineers Monthly 


Presents a group of articles 
that are both interesting 
and important to every 
contractor, highway official 
and equipment dealer. 

In each issue, too, manu- 
facturers are obtaining 
extra display value through 
the location of their sales 
messages right beside such 
editorial material. 





STEEL 


teresting study of lights and shadows 
iustrates how good industrial photography 


CONTRACTORS AND ENGINEERS MONTHLY 


dave Oidae 


ca used to inject life and interest into 470 Fourth aia aa in York 
an otherwise colorless product, such as ; 


een done with this grouping of grind- > ey ate mois Oe 
lls by Algoma Steel Corporation, Ltd. 
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. The book consists of 262 pages with 6,50 
i hi « Co Ay listings of 3,000 manufacturers, whok 
» - 
4 i es on es salers, and dealers classified according t U 
= = = 650 products 
INDUSTRY : ope ° th 
- Decrying what he believes to be a 
in Uu is ing effort on the part of the present admini ste 
is in a Buying tration to “Impose a war censorship Oo m. 
. technical papers and discussions, Warre: fr 
‘ : ; C. Platt, editor, National Petroleum Neu 
° E Baker, publisher, Farm Implement ’ . : 
Mood. y ontact , J maser, P m P is distributing a reprint of his editoria als 
News, Chicago, received a signal honor at e ° 
i h h i A the recent annual convention of the Farn which appeared in the Sept. 18 issue « TI 
j € ece an < oO e ( oO B ie 1 “V7 
tt roug ts Ac- - . . his publication under the caption “Vagi 
Equipment Institute, when he was made But All-Powerfal CGencosthin Theeete an 
°@ ad Mi di an honorary life member, the first time a Vile 7 ’ = ag — 
ee pte vie Um Oil's Technical Discussions to 
non-manufacturer was ever given such rec 
og ce s hee serv , > r 
gnition. Mr. Baker has been serving the Thomas to Trackson P 
field through his work as a publisher for pr 
the past fifty-nine years Ray B. Thomas, assistant sales prom i 
7 tion manager, Sullivan Machinery Con he 
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(CONTINUED FROM PaGe 32] 


Use of Advertising 


there is a sales promotion manager and 
staff. In this setup the flow of infor- 
mation and sales direction is not only 
from headquarters to the field, but 
also from the field to headquarters. 
This is a two-way bridge. The needs 
and problems of the field are reported 
to headquarters through the district 
promotion men, and as our various 
programs are put to work in the 
field, these men also report back on 
the effectiveness of our programs so 
that we have a means of improving 
future activities. In addition, head- 
quarters men are frequently in the 
field themselves, and so with this set- 
up, headquarters sales and sales pro- 
motion men have an accurate check on 
the sales pulse at all times. And thus 
it is that sales and advertising plans 
are created with an understanding of 
conditions both at headquarters and in 
the field, and are not in any sense 


swivel chair” creations. 


Application to Small Companies 


In discussing our organization and 
methods by which our sales and ad- 
vertising departments work together, 
t occurs to me that some in the 
audience who represent medium and 
small-size companies may feel that 
what I say about a large organization 
does not fit their problem. But I be- 
lieve it does. What I have mentioned 
here gives you the basic pattern that 
can fit any organization no matter 
how large or small. Even if there 
were only one sales manager at head- 
quarters and one advertising man, 
these two can work together in the 
way | have outlined. If you have no 
representative of your advertising de- 
partment on the field staff, you can 
go into the field yourself. You can 
make the contacts, gather the material 
n person and through research chan- 
nels. 

| have followed the experience of 
one small industrial company for some 
time. This company operates basically 
just the way we do, although the staff 
1, 


s 


+ 


smallest possible. The advertis- 


ng and sales manager work as a team. 
The advertising manager creates the 
advertising and promotion literature, 


creates internal house organs, conducts 
sales contests. He is out in the field 
ind back continually, he knows the 
Pulse of their agents and their cus- 
tome I first learned of this setup a 


year or more ago. The man who was 
then advertising manager is now vice- 
president in charge of sales. 


Certainly advertising and _ selling 
must work together, and this is par- 
ticularly essential if we are to do our 
part in “making America strong.” 
Only by working together effective- 
ly with sales can advertising give the 
buyer the 
needs and give it to him completely 
and at a time that will conserve his 
effort and thus permit him to make 
prompt contribution to national pre- 


essential information he 


paredness. 
Only by 
sales can we keep users of our prod- 


working together with 
ucts informed of their inherent quali- 
ties so that when the lean years come, 
our reputation will be intact. 

Only by working with sales can we 
contribute to a salesman’s all-important 
product knowledge that will be so es- 
sential to the business of tomorrow. 
Loose thinking may prompt some to 
say, “Advertising can wait. We have 
more business than we can handle.” If 
we let that go unchallenged, we are 
derelict in our duty, because adver- 
tising and sales promotion are impor- 
tant tools in the building of a 
“stronger America.” 

I have outlined the three principal 
objectives we have set for ourselves 
and methods by which we try to attain 
them. But every company has its own 
problems. Every situation has its in- 
dividual variations. Each of you has 
the job of developing methods and ma- 
terials that will fit the needs of your 
own company. Certainly this is a time 
to take stock of our worth and to 
assume more responsibility—to enlist 
for active service in industry’s cam- 
paign to “Make America Strong.” 
Metal Congress Largest 
In History 


The 1940 National Metal Congress and 
Exposition, to be held in Cleveland, Oct. 
21-25, will be the largest in the twenty- 
two-year history of the event, according to 
Wm. H. Eisenman, managing director. 
More than 100,000 square feet of exhibit 
space has been taken by exhibitors repre- 
senting every branch of the metals and 
associated industries. The theme of the 
Congress is “New Aids to Production,” 
an appropriate keynote by virtue of the 
gigantic defense program now under way. 
Every item and method to be seen will 
have direct relation to the preparedness 
program 


Hutton in Health Again 


Warren W. Hutton, formerly advertis 
ing manager, International Filter Com- 
pany, has returned to Chicago greatly im- 
proved in health after an extended vaca- 
tion and rest in the West 
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WHAT ABOUT 
YOUR LISTS? 


No matter how good your direct 
mail promotion copy, your results 
jepend on the quality and accur 
acy of the names on your list. 





NS ont 
Mc GRAW-HILL 
DIRECT MAIL LIST SERVICE 









Hundreds of the leading industrial 
marketers use McGraw-Hill Lists 


to insure maximum results from 


their direct mail promotion. 
Ask for the handy reference file-folder de- 
scribing these lists and how they are built 
and maintained—also for a copy of “Testing 
Direct Mail in the Laboratory.” 


DIRECT MAIL DIVISION 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc. 


330 West 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


DO YOU KNOW 


What 


TRADE PAPERS 

LABOR PAPERS 

CHURCH PAPERS 

FARM MAGAZINES 
MEDICAL JOURNALS 
POPULAR MAGAZINES 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
JOURNALS OF ALL SORTS 


are saying about you, your 
company, your products, your 
competitors, their products? 


We can tell you, 
because 
We Clip Magazines— 


some 3,000 of them in all these 
fields—prompltly, carefully and 
intelligently— 


and we are the only bureau in 
America that does. 


Clipping Bureau of the 


AMERICAN TRADE PRESS 
15 E. 26th St. New York City 
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to RESEARCH 


Useful information compiled by publishers and others, which can be secured 
without cost through “Industrial Marketing” or direct from the publishers 





411. Facts Worth Knowing. 

This pamphlet gives the location of 
oil well drilling-producing activity in 
the United States and data on the 
drilling-producing-pipeline market of 
the oil and gas industry. Published 
by The Gulf Publishing Company. 


412. The Quality Fleet Market. 

The results of over 100 fleet owner 
surveys indicating sources from which 
fleet owners buy replacements of ma- 
terial are included in this folder, to- 
gether with other data concerning the 
shop equipment market among fleets. 


Published by Fleet Owner. 


413. Foreign Government Buying 

Agencies in the U. S. A. 

This revised list gives addresses of 
buying agencies in the United States 
for foreign governments. Compiled 
by Business Publishers International 
Corporation. 


414. Over-all Fact Picture. 

An eight-page folder giving com- 
plete distribution data and maps of 
the chemical process industries, includ- 
ing plant location, production distri- 
bution, value of products by classifi- 
cations, and the growth of the market. 
Produced by Chemical & Metallurgical 
Engineering. 


415. Industrial Genius in Action. 


This beautifully prepared brochure 
gives a fascinating, factual, and ro- 
mantic story of the development of 
paper and paper products by Kimber- 
ly-Clark Corporation and their sig- 
nificance to business and industry. 


407. Over-all Fact Pictures of the 
Chemical Process Industries. 

A breakdown of the chemical proc- 
ess industries showing the number of 
plants, number of wage earners, and 
the value of the products. Published 
by Chemical & Metallurgical Engi- 
neering. 


410. What is an Electrical Wholesaler? 


This brochure answers the definition 
“What is an Electrical Wholesaler?”’, 
outlines the services he performs, the 
number of calls he makes, and gives 
a geographic distribution of electrical 
wholesalers in the United States. Pub- 
lished by Wholesaler’s Salesman. 


408. The Textile Industry. 


A release by Textile World giving a 
comprehensive definition of “‘textiles” 
and what is meant by the “statistics” 
of the industry, and outlining their 
industrial uses. 


406. Who Buys Machine Tools © 
Machinery? 


A plant-by-plant survey of thirty- 
three metal-working plants of all sizes 
conducted by American Machinist, 
showing the classification and number 
of executives who determine the need, 
type, size and make of machine tools 
and machinery required, and those who 
approve the purchases. 


404. An Independent Survey of the 
Aeronautical Magazines. 


A survey of aviation trade publica- 
tions conducted among important ex- 
ecutives, engineers, purchasing agents, 
production managers and similar per- 
sonnel. Two questions were asked and 
answered: (1) Which aviation maga- 
zines do you see? (2) In what one 
magazine do you pay the most atten- 
tion to the advertising? The survey 
also includes a list of the companies 
and individuals to whom the ques- 
tionnaire was mailed. Published by 
Aero Digest. 


364. Nation-wide Survey of Water 
Supply. 

An inventory of the nation’s water 
supply facilities by states, tabulated 
by population, ownership, source of 
water, and treatment facilities. Com- 
piled by Engineering News-Record. 


394. File Facts. 

This folder discusses the function 
of the metallurgical engineer in the 
specification and purchase of materials 
and equipment in plants which make, 


process and use metals. Published by 
Metals and Alloys. 


393. World Purchasing Power. 


This booklet gives an analysis 0% 
foreign buying power in the machin- 
ery, automotive, electrical, and hard- 
ware trades and shows typical estab- 
lishments in the fields. Published by 
Importers Guide. 
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